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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Coverage of foreign literature still presents 
problems, although there is constant improvement. 
As indicated in the list of journals covered, we re- 
ceive a number of foreign journals in exchange. In 
addition a considerable number are being checked 
by abstractors in this country. We are slowly mak- 
ing arrangements for systematic and regular coverage 
by abstractors in foreign countries, expecially of 
journals in border-line fields. Agreements have 
been reached with abstractors in Holland, Belgium, 
and South Africa, as indicated in the list of abstrac- 
tors published in the 13th Issue of Volume 21. 
Professors Ponzo and Blachowski still continue 
their collaboration for the Italian and Polish litera- 
ature respectively. Through correspondence and 
the kindness of Dr. BroZek who is visiting in Czecho- 
slavia, we hope to make arrangements for coverage 
of literature in the Slavic languages. Prof. Paul 
Krieger of Stuttgart and Prof. Julius Deussen of 
Plankstadt are continuing in collaboration, and have 
agreed to check systematically the journals in the 
following lists. 

Prof. Krieger: Biologisches Zentralblatt, Deutsches 
Archiv fiir klinische Medizin, Hamburger Akademische 
Rundschau, Klinische Wochenschrift, Medizinische 
Monatsschrift, Naturwissenschaften, Schola, Schule, 
Univeritas, Virchows Archiv fiir pathologische Ana- 
tomie und Physiologie und fiir klinische Medizin, 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte innere Medizin, Zeitschrift 
fiir Naturforschung, Zeitschrift fiir Nervenheitlkunde, 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie Forschung, Zeitschrift fiir 
Phonetik u. allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft. 


Dr. Deussen: Archiv fiir Ohren-, Nasen- u. Kehl- 
kopfheilkunde, Archiv fir Psychiatrie, Artsliche 
Wochenschrift, Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Nervenheilkunde, Du, Erste- 
hungskunst, Geistige Welt, Monatsschrift fiir Psy- 
chiatrie u. Neurologie, Nervenarzt, Neue Schule, 
Péadagogik, Padagogische Provinz, Padagogische Rund- 
schau, Psyche, Standpunkt, Studium generale, Volk u. 
Zeit, Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, Neurologie und klin- 
ische Psychologie, Zentralblatt fiir Arbeitswissenschaft. 


* * 


Errata. In the “List of journals covered” the 
Archivo de medicina legal is located at Lisbon, but 
this should be Buenos Aires. The proper abbrevia- 
tion is Arch. Med. leg., B. Aires. 

Entry No. 3099. Dr. G. D. Lovell’s address is 
now Grinnell Coll., Grinnell, Ia. The number of 
items in the bibliography should be 1100 instead of 
110. 


GENERAL 

4185. Ansbacher, H. L. (U. Vermont, Benning- 
ton.) Note on the psychology of proper names. 
Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 142-143.—The 
similarity of 2 articles, published 7 years apart, is 
noted. This note utilizes, as its point of departure, 
the paper by Paul Plottke (see 21: 3145), and com- 
pares it with that of a German military psychologist, 
Professor Dr. Giinther (Personennamen im Sipp- 
schaftsbogen (Proper names in the family ques- 
tionnaire), Wehrpsychol. Mitt., 1939, 1, (3), 4-7). 
The question is posed as to whether the psychology 
of proper names arose with Giinther and Plottke 
independently, or whether someone else previously 
expounded these views.—A. R. Howard. 


4186. Boring, Edwin Garrigues (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Langfeld, Herbert Sidney, & 
Weld, Harry Porter. Foundations of psychology. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1948. xv, 632 p. 
$4.00.—While in a pedantic sense this volume is the 
third edition of the authors’ elementary textbook, 
it is in fact so completely rewritten as to justify a 
new title. The volume is the work of 18 collabora- 
tors, with their work being integrated into a unified 
whole by the 3 editors. The sequence of topics starts 
with the nature of response and proceeds through 
the problems of response change or learning, to con- 
tact with the environment or perception, and thence 
to the problems of individual differences, behavior 
efficiency, personality, and personal adjustment, and 
finally to the more complex aspects of vocational 
selection and efficiency, attitudes and opinions, and 
the social relations of the individual. Each chapter 
is followed by selected annotated references.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4187. Bott, E. A. (U. Toronto, Canada.) Re- 
search planning in the Canadian Psychological 
Association. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 11-13.— 
This is a general progress report of the Committee on 
Research Planning of the Canadian Psychological 
Association. It is noted that the federal appoint- 
ment of Dr. N. W. Morton will allow more effective 
liaison between interested governmental agencies and 
research psychologists. Introduction is made of 4 
reports on possible research trends in specific fields. 
—F., W. Finger. 


4188. Chisholm, Brock. Changing sources of 
security. ic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 5, 1-7.— 
Man has always attempted to protect himself from 
dangers threatening his security. In some cases he 
did this by inventing theories which were the causes 
of these dangers. These theories, imposed on his 
children as final and certain, would dominate their 
thinking and behavior. Because our world is chang- 
ing so quickly we cannot give children definite plans. 
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They should be taught to look clearly at reality and 
act accordingly. ‘“‘In the future, man's security must 
not come from his relationship with spirits or gods or 
devils . . . , but rather must he learn to take charge 
of his own destiny and to develop his security from 
his true knowledge of himself, of man's needs, and 
his potentialities, and of how man may learn to live 
cooperatively, safely and pleasantly with man.”— 
G. I. Corona. 

4189. Freeman, Eugene. (116 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.) The method of science. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1948, 25, 153-161.— Understanding of the 
method of science is essential to understanding the 
meaning of science. The method involves observa- 
tion, classification, formulation of a problem, form- 
ulation of an hypothesis, and confirmation of the 
hypothesis. Confirmed hypotheses of relatively low 
order of generality become theories, those of greater 
generality are regarded as laws.— M. R. Stoll. 


4190. Gilbert, G. M. (Princeton U., Princeton, 
N. J.) Hermann Goering, amiable psychopath. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 211-229.—With a 
good deal of new material the author of Nuremberg 
Diary tells the life history of the number 2 Nazi, 
showing consistency from early childhood in the 
development of Goering’s peculiar psychopathy. 
Constitution played its part in his abilities and 
sadistic, aggressive leadership, but lack of feeling for 
others was due in part to the cold Prussian home life. 
Fed on Teutonic legend and Junker militarism, he 
believed deeply in loyalty to the Kaiser, military 
chivalry, military aristocracy, and German superior- 
ity. Peaceful or democratic people were repulsive 
to him. Never able to take punishment or to benefit 
from disapproval, he was completely self-centered. 
The Nazi party provided opportunity for military 
power, loyalty to an absolute Fihrer, sadistic ex- 
citement, revenge against enemies, and unlimited 
financial gain. He was shocked to realize that other 
Nazis were so unchivalrous as to wipe out popula- 
tions of women and children. (He overlooked the 
similar effects of his Luftwaffe raids.) When re- 
buffed, he early learned to escape in phantasy, illness, 
or drug addiction. Play acting as an amiable noble- 
man served his phantasy needs. At Nuremberg he 
gave a fine performance, but the final indignities 
spoiled his heroic pose.—C. M. Harsh. 


4191. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) Research planning in the Canadian 
Psychological Association. I. Report on experi- 
mental, physiological, and comparative psychology. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 13-14.—Important 
theoretical advances seem to be imminent, stemming 
from the physiological and anatomical work of such 
men as Lorente de N6, Dusser de Barenne, and 
McCulloch, and from such more strictly psychologi- 
cal formulations as those of Hull. It is urged that 
Canadian psychologists take a more active part in 
these developments.— F. W. Finger. 

4192. Ledgerwood, Richard. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.) Catabiotic autosusception: a rapid pro- 
spective survey. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 197-204.— 


GENERAL 


This paper reports results of a purely descriptive 
excursus into the biological energetics of behavior 
pathology. It stresses the import for etiology of an 
evident proneness of living systems to remain 
“wrapped up in themselves,” a kind of self-absorp- 
tion here named autosusception. This common 
propensity is of considerable importance for organ- 
ization into biological systems of higher order be- 
cause it militates against required external adjust- 
ments. It is characterized as typically catabiotic in 
its effect because of this antithesis to constructive 
upgrading. Significant affinities and distinctions 
among diverse expressions of catabiotic autosus- 
ception in personal organization are disclosed by 
analysis from the standpoint of this common concept. 
Such analyses are illustrated. Ina final short section 
are stated paradigmatically the systematic relations 
envisaged between the several disciplines of physi- 
ology, ecology, and psychology at successively 
higher levels of organization into biological systems 
of more inclusive order.—R. Ledgerwood. 


4193. Plottke, Paul. Reply to note on the psy- 
chology of proper names. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 
1947, 6, 144-145.—A response to H. L. Ansbacher 
(see 22: 4185). The author explains the origin of his 
paper, “On the psychology of proper names” (21: 
3145), independently of any knowledge of the article 
by Dr. Giinther, a German military psychologist. 
—A. R. Howard. 


4194. Poffenberger, A. T. [Ed.] (Columbia U., 
New York.) James McKeen Cattell ; man of science. 
Vol. I. Psychological research. Vol. II. Addresses 
and formal papers. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 
1947. 2vols. viii,582p. viii, 503p. $10.00.—A 
total of 70 papers by James McKeen Cattell pub- 
lished between 1885 and 1943 are reproduced in these 
volumes. (3 are translated from the original Ger- 
man.) The 29 papers in volume I are research 
reports while the 41 papers in volume II are of a 
more general nature. Perception, mental tests, 
eminent scientists, college administration, history of 
psychology, and science organizations are topics 
represented. Appreciations of Cattell by R. S. 
Woodworth (see 19: 38), and F. L. Wells (see 19: 
1389) are reported in the respective volumes. 
Volume I includes a 167-item bibliography of 
Cattell’s publications. Portrait fronts. in each 
volume.—C. M. Louttit. 


4195. Whitty, C. W. M. Animal behavior and 
human biology. Rassegna Biol. Umana, 1946, 1, 
33-36.—Citation in review particularly to Zucker- 
mann and to Carpenter (et al.) to show that animal 
behavior furnished both materials and new problems 
in the study of human behavioer.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 


4196. Yakovlev, Paul I. (Fernald State Sch., 
Waverley, Mass.) Motility, behavior and the brain; 
stereodynamic organization and neural co-ordinates 
of behavior. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 313-335. 
—‘The perpetual daily progressing evolution of 
man in his derived categories of visceration (symbol- 
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ized thought), expression (language) and effectuation 
(manufacture) postulates the continued increase of 
the synaptic surface of the human ectopallium. 
Man lives . . . as an integral part of a dynamic 
system of all living organisms which make up the 
totality of living matter in the biosphere... . 
Unlike any other animal, he lives with, amidst and 
by the products of his thought, language and manu- 
facture [so that ] he is the maker of his own environ- 
ment and thus he is the safekeeper of his own 
individuality.” 25 references.— L. B. Heathers. 


TuHEorY & SYSTEMS 


4197. Agrell, J. Bidrag till fragan om psykolo- 
giens vetenskappssystematiska stallning I. (Con- 
tributions concerning the place of psychology in the 
system of science. I.) Studia Psychol. Paedagog., 
Lund., 1948, 2, 1-29.—A discussion of the pre- 
experimental period concerning the decline of 
speculative psychology and the rise of scientific 
psychology. 33 references.—A. Tejler. 


4198. Day, Sebastian J. Intuitive cognition; a 
key to the significance of the later scholastics. St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1947. 
xiii, 217 p. (Phil. Ser. No. 4)—The teachings of 
Duns Scotus and of Ockham on intuitive cognition 
are described and analyzed. Intuitive cognition is 
opposed to abstractive cognition; it is an act of 
intellect on the level of simple apprehension by 
which we apprehend an object as existing and as 
present, while in abstractive cognition existence and 
presence of the object are disregarded. The intro- 
duction of the concept of intuitive cognition by the 
later scholastics implied a basic revision of Thomistic 
epistemology.— F. Heider. 

4199. Ewing, A. C. Mental acts. Mind, 1948, 
57, 201-220.—Arguments against the existence of 
mental acts cannot be accepted. One misunder- 
standing arises from the fact that psychological 
terms like believing or desiring do not merely refer 
to acts but also to dispositions. Attempts to reduce 
acts to feeling, to imagery, or to tendencies to 
physical action are discussed and shown to be at 
fault. The terms conation, cognition, and feeling 
can be used in a wider sense as denoting different 
aspects of all mental events, or in a narrower sense 
as class terms for species of mental events.—F. 
Heider. 

4200. Ibrahim, Z. Moshkelatol Shavoor. (The 
problem of consciousness.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 
3, 259-262.—Our perception of objects precedes our 
perception of the relation between these objects and 
ourselves. Thus the psychological phenomena 
would be complex and not simple or primary and 
appears late compared with the natural phenomena. 
The “Cogito” is not then a primary construct as 
claimed by Descartes. It is rather a secondary con- 
struct as illustrated by Guillaume. Consciousness 
of oneself does not go with one’s perception of objects 
but follows it: “J think’’ follows “I was thinking.” 
We start from pensais’’ towards “je pense.’’-— 
I. M. Abou-Ghorra, 


4201. James, Walter T. (Dickinson Coll., Car- 
lisle, Pa.) Karen Horney and Erich Fromm in rela- 
tion to Alfred Adler. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 
105-116.—Freud unduly emphasized the influence 
of “‘drives’’ in the individual and Adler similarly 
stressed “‘ideas.’’ Reconciliation of these positions 
is represented by the social psychologies of Horney 
and Fromm. Horney utilizes Adler's sociological 
orientation in lieu of Freud’s concepts concerning 
“biological motivation and insufficient cultural out- 
look.”” Fromm views man as primarily a social 
being who can only be understood completely by 
noting his relationship to others. Freud stresses the 
conflict between the ego and the instincts; Adler 
emphasizes the conflict between the ego and the 
environment. Horney and Fromm ‘‘stress the 
central role of conflict itself.’ Their theses regard- 
ing the origin of neuroses, the striving for power and 
the role of values is also discussed.—A. R. Howard. 

4202. Johnson, Wendell, & Wilson, John T. 
Extensional agreement in the terms, “hypothesis,”’ 
“theory” and “law.” Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 
5, 49-53.—What degree of agreement is there among 
psychologists in their usage of familiar and commonly 
used terms? A group of psychologists were given 20 
statements, chosen from psychological writing, and 
were asked to label them by the terms hypothesis, 
theory and law. From the findings “. . . it may be 
inferred with some reason that a comparable lack of 
extensional agreement as to the referents of other 
fundamental terms exists. . ."" This lack of agree- 
ment may partly account for the controversy exist- 
ing today in psychology.—G. J. Corona. 

4203. Plottke, Paul. Adler and the others. 
Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 130-136.—Adler’s 
influence upon general psychologists is discussed. 
Now largely accepted is his thesis “. . . of seeing 
the totality of the personality as the relevant subject 
matter of psychology.’”” However, the ‘‘compensa- 
tion process’ has not yet achieved this position. 
15 references.—A. R. Howard. 


[See also abstracts 4410, 4532. } 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


4204. Kemp, J.S. (Armour Research Foundation, 
Chicago, Ill.) Magmetic speech recorders. Quart. 
J. Speech, 1948, 34, 202-205.—Brief history of 
magnetic recording and a review of the present 
status of this type of recording. The costs have been 
greatly reduced and quality improved. Many re- 
corders produced today are relatively free of mech- 
anical difficulties and operate for months at a time 
without trouble—M. F. Palmer. 

4205. Stolurow, Lawrence M. (U. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) Rodent behavior in the presence of barriers. 
I. Apparatus and methods. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1948, 41, 219-231.—An obstruction apparatus 
for use with rats or other small rodents is described. 
Although it has the same general characteristics as 
the Warden apparatus, several refinements are in- 
corporated which provide for the use of many different 
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types of barrier. It is equipped with a photoelectric 
relay circuit which yields automatic recording of the 
animals’ behavior while in the box. Reliability co- 
efficients are reported which are .93 or better.— 
L. I. O' Kelly. 


New TEstTs 


4206. Templin, Mildred C. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) A non-diagnostic articulation test. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 392-—396.—214 diag- 
nostic tests measuring 113 sound elements were 
given to 100 children in the Nursery School of the 
Institute of Child Welfare. 3 measures of a child’s 
articulation of specific speech sounds in selected 
words were obtained at each test session: (1) the 
child’s spontaneous utterance in response to a 
picture, (2) his utterance repeated after the examiner 
with the picture before him, and (3) his repeated 
utterance without the picture. The percentage 
score for each of these measures was added to obtain 
a total articulation score. Two contrasting groups 
representing good and poor articulation were selected 
on the basis of total score. The results were then 
measured for the 50 most discriminating sounds be- 
tween the good and poor articulators. Word and 
sentence tests were administered to 3 other groups 
of children. The 50 items selected by the Lawshe 
nomograph technique of item analysis formed a 
reliable non-diagnostic test whether measured in 
words or sentences. A non-diagnostic test has a 
definite place in the battery of tests used in child 
guidance clinics where no diagnosis of speech prob- 
lems is made.—M. F. Palmer. 


4207. Weinberg, D. (L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris.) Recherche sur une épreuve d’efficience 
mentale en fonction des méthodes successive ou 
simultanée de travail. Application au diagnostic 
individuel. (A study of a test of mental efficiency, 
with reference to successive or simultaneous methods 
of work. Application to individual diagnosis.) 
Travail hum., 1947, 10, 68-83.—The test consists of 
a set of numbers, preceded and followed by a letter. 
Each item has 4 characteristics: (1) the letter pre- 
ceding, or (2) following each number may be small 
or capital, and (3) it may be a vowel or consonant; 
(4) the number may be odd or even. In the first 4 
subtests the items are classified with reference to 
only one characteristic; in the 5th, 6th and 7th sub- 
tests 2, 3, and 4 characteristics must be taken into 
account. In order to make comparable the scores 
obtained in different subtests the number of correct 
responses is weighted by the ‘‘valence,”’ varying from 
1 to 4, of the particular items. Average output in the 
first 4 subtests (‘‘successive method’’) is denoted as 
E, in subtests 5 to 7 (‘simultaneous method’’) as C; 
the loss of efficiency in passing from one to the other 
method, (E-C), is expressed as % of E. It is in- 
versely related to the subject’s general intelligence.— 
J. Brokek. 


[See also abstracts 4481, 4582. ] 


STATISTICS 


4208. Freeman, H. A. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass.), Friedman, M., Masteller, 
F., Wallis, W. A. Sampling inspection. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1948. 395 p. $5.25.—Principles of 
sampling inspection are presented for use in deter- 
mining the acceptability and quality of material. 
These principles are also recommended as tools for 
quality control. This is a technical approach for 
those primarily concerned with planning, installation, 
and operation of inspection systems. Quality of a 
lot and quality of an item are treated in detail. An 
individual item is classified as defective or nonde- 
fective. Single, double, and sequential sampling 
plans are discussed. Suggestions are given for the 
selection and operation of an inspection plan. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the construction of 
sampling tables.—G. C. Carter. 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


4209. National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
(1790 Broadway, New York 19.) Directory of psy- 
chiatric clinics in the United States and other re- 
sources 1948. New York: The Committee, 1948. 
90 p.—This is the ninth edition of the Directory of 
Psychiatric Clinics which was first issued by the 
National Committee in 1920. The present edition 
lists by States the addresses and responsible persons 
for the State mental health and mental hospital 
authorities, State institutions, Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals, State mental hygiene societies, and 
by city, community psychiatric clinics. As in pre- 
vious editions the crucial criteria for defining psy- 
chiatric clinics is the fact that a psychiatrist is in 
full-time attendance, or is available at regularly 
scheduled hours.—C. M. Louttit. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


4210. American Association for Public Opinion 
Research. Constitution of the American Association 
for Public Opinion Research adopted at Williams- 
town, Mass., September 4, 1947. Jmnt. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 109-111. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


4211. Brill, A. A. (88 Central Park West, New 
York 23.) In memoriam: Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
October 27, 1866-September 25, 1945. J nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 221-227.—Obituary. Por- 
trait. 

4212. Datta, A. Mr. Manmatha Nath Banerji. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 94.—Obituary. 

4213. Dessouky, K. William McDougall. Egypt. 
J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 215-232.—A review of Mc- 
Dougall’s work showing his influence on psychology. 
His Purposive Theory and his social studies are still 
the basis of many late American researches in psy- 
chology.—I. M. Abou-Ghorra. 

4214. [Fontes, Victor.] (Instituto Anténio Aure- 
lio da Costa Ferriera, Lisbon, Portugal.) Francisco 
Adolfo Coelho. Crianga portug., 1946-47, 6, 7-8. 
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—An appreciation of the work of Coelho on the cente- 
nary of his birth. Portrait.—R. J. Corsini. 

4215. Kearns, Lucien Harper. Funeral oration 
for Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 
106, 255—259.—The funeral oration was deiivered at 
Hulett’s Landing, Lake George, N. Y., on Sept. 27, 
1945. A photograph of the grave is included.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

4216. Kennedy, Foster. Smith Ely Jelliffe. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 233.—Obituary. 

4217. Lewis, Nolan D. C. Smith Ely Jelliffe: the 
man and scientist. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 
234-253.—Obituary. The article includes a com- 
plete bibliography of Jelliffe’s works and a photo- 
graph of his book plate.—L. B. Heathers. 

4218. Oberndorf, C. P. The literary and histori- 
cal contributions of Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 228-232.—This is a brief 
descriptive summary of Dr. Jelliffe’s early scientific 
writings, his historical papers on psychiatry, and 
his essays on his travels and professional contacts 
and on his analytic interpretations of literature. — 
L. B. Heathers. 

4219. Santos, Delfim. (Faculty of letters, Lisbon, 
Portugal.) Adolfo Coelho como  pedagogista. 
(Adolph Coelho as a pedagogue.) Crianga portug., 
1946-47, 6, 9-20.—Coelho, while possessing renown 
in other parts of Europe, is hardly appreciated by his 
Portuguese countrymen. He was one of the giants 
of education as well as preeminent for his time in 
science, philosophy and literature. His viewpoint 
was bio-social-psychological and is essentially mod- 
ern. Among his achievements in education, apart 
from his writings, was the creation of a municipal 
museum of education.—R. J. Corsini. 


[See also abstract 4316. ] 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


4220. Bois, J. S. A. The certification of psych- 
ologists in Canada. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 
1-10.—In 1947 the committees on certification of 
the Canadian Psychological Association and of the 
Psychological Association of the Province of Quebec 
recommended that regional boards be established to 
evaluate professional training at 3 levels. The 
Certified Psychological Technician would have a 
minimum of a baccalaureate degree in psychology, 
plus the recommendation of his department or 
supervisor during 6 months of experience; the 
Certified Associate in Psychology would be required 
to have earned a master’s degree in psychology and 
have had one year of acceptable experience; the 
Certified Psychologist would have the equivalent of 
the doctorate in psychology and 2 years of pro- 
fessional experience. The opinion of the writer is 
that the certification process should be independent 
of the Association, that there should be created ‘‘a 
Board of Professional Examiners, sponsored and 
recognized by our associations, but independent of 
them in its finances and its activities.”"—F. W. 
Finger. 


4215-4224 


4221. Harrower, Molly R. The evolution of a 
clinical psychologist. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 
23—27.—Taking cognizance of the lack of uniform 
definition of clinical psychology, the writer attempts 
to answer the question, When does a psychologist 
evolve into a clinician? A number of criteria are 
suggested: when the psychologist is able to take a 
responsible and unemotional stand on the matter of 
therapy; when he has progressed beyond bare diag- 
nosis to an ability to evaluate the patient’s person- 
ality, potentialities, resources; when he is willing, 
when indicated, to substitute the qualitative hunch 
for rigid quantification; when he can refrain from en- 
visaging himself as the norm; when he has attained 
sufficient perspective to select the relevant type of 
investigation for the particular problem presented. 
The training in these directions must have the 
criticism and support of the medical profession.— 
F. W. Finger. 


4222. Harrower, Molly R. [Ed.] Training in 
clinical psychology. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Found., 1947. 88p. $1.50.—This pamphlet, edited 
by M. R. Harrower, consists of 12 papers given by 
representatives of various disciplines at a conference 
on training in clinical psychology which was spon- 
sored by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. The 
papers discuss current issues in the training of clini- 
cal psychologists such as the interrelations of psy- 
chiatrist, clinical psychologist and psychiatric social 
worker, suggested methods for improving the train- 
ing and common background of knowledge of all 
three professional groups, the kind of psychoanalytic 
training to be given clinical psychologists, and the 
question of the relative importance of the various 
functions—research, diagnosis, therapy—that clini- 
cal psychologists serve. Dr. Kubie, chairman of the 
conference, summarizes and clarifies each day's 
discussions. Also published as J. clin. Psychol., 
Monogr. Suppl. No. 3, 1948.— L. B. Heathers. 


4223. Kahn, Samuel. (Long Island U., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) On psychologists, psychiatrists, and psy- 
choanalysts. Boston, Mass.: Meador Pub. Co., 1947. 
47 p. $1.00.—A brief monograph designed to in- 
dicate to the layman the differences between psych- 
ologists, psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. The 
major portion of this booklet is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of what constitutes a good analyst which, 
according to the author, is ‘‘a licensed physician 
(occasionally he may not be an M.D.) who has been 
analyzed himself, who has had years of psychiatric 
and analytical experience and who does not claim 
that he is of any special school.” The content of 
analytic sessions as viewed by the author is dis- 
cussed at some length.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4224. Kutash, Samuel B. (V.A. Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Newark, N. J.) The psychologist’s role in 
clinical practice. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 321-329. 
—This is a detailed description of the functions of 
the clinical psychologist in a clinic team in a V.A. 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. The psychologist serves as 
a teacher, research worker, therapist and diagnos- 
tician. Diagnostic reports are organized to give an 
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integrated picture of the patient, rather than being 
organized around the specific tests given; the reports 
include recommendations regarding therapeutic pro- 
cedures. The research is oriented around the 
practical needs of the clinic.— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstracts 4405, 4407, 4437, 4662. | 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4225. Basler, A. (U. Breslau, Germany.) Uber 
einige motorische Functionen der Zunge. (On the 
motor functions of the tongue.) Z. Biol., 1943, 101, 
297-304.—The tongue moves with great speed in 
carrying out the functions of speech, eating, 
and masticating. In the limbs, there is a differenti- 
ation of muscles acting on levers, the bones. The 
tongue has no passively moving parts such as these. 
Kymograph recordings of the movements of the 
human tongue were made; these included side to 
side, backward and forward motion, while loaded 
and unloaded. When unloaded, a sideways velocity 
of 200 mm./second was recorded. A load of 50 g. 
reduced this velocity and shortened the distance 
traversed. Fatigue was much less evident in the 
tongue than in skeletal muscle and never caused 
immobility in practice because pain in the jaw 
muscles became intolerable long before fatigue 
began. The greatest force was developed when the 
tongue was pressed forward against the front teeth, 
and usually exceeded 2 kg. The sideways force 
rarely exceeded 500 g.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4226. Bonnardel, R. (L'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris, France.) Comportement de l’excitabilité 
musculaire 8 au cours de l’action du curare sur la 
préparation neuro-musculaire. (Behavior of muscu- 
lar excitability 8 during the action of curare on the 
nerve muscle preparation.) Rev. canad. Biol., 1948, 
7, 3-34.—Both curves of muscular excitability pre- 
viously demonstrated by the author are unaffected 
by curare in doses just sufficient to interrupt in- 
direct excitation. Following curarization, the curves 
are nearly identical with those obtained from muscle 
after nerve degeneration. Failure to find regular 
variations in the temporal characteristics of these 
curves leads the author to reject the Lapicque 
chronaxic theory of curarization effects. 40 refer- 
ences.—D. K. Spelt. 

4227. Buck, John B. (Nat. Inst. of Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) The anatomy and physiology of the 
light organ in fireflies. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sct., 1948, 
49, 397-478.—A discussion of the anatomy of the 
light organ in fireflies, the physiological aspects of 
luminescence, and the control of luminescence is 
presented. An extensive bibliography is given.— 
S. Ross. 

4228. Denslow, J. S., & Graham-Service, D. M. 
The spread of muscle action potentials from active 
to inactive areas. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 27.—Abstract. 

4229. Hellauer, H. (U. Berlin, Germany.) Zur 
Vorstellung vom Erregungsablauf in einem Mem- 
branbezirk minimaler Flachenausdehnung. (In- 
vestigation of the course of excitation in a membrane 
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disc of minimal surface.) Z. Biol., 1943, 101, 109— 
141.—2 electrical models are described in which 
different phenomena associated with excitation are 
reproduced. One model represents a membrane 
disc with minimal surface area and the other, several 
such units working together. The models display 
such properties as the all-or-none law, conduction 
with and without decrement, localized and general 
excitation, spontaneous and induced rhythmicity, 
presence and absence of accommodation, ete. 
These properties are derived in a primitive synthesis 
by gradual changes in the size relations of the 
electrical elements introduced into the circuits. 
The principle involved seems to be that one agent, 
on reaching a certain magnitude, brings about an 
additional factor in the system, arising in a repetitive 
fashion in the piace of origin and adding itself to the 
value already present. From this principle, the 
model arrangement corresponding to the special 
conditions in the tissues was provided.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

4230. Rosendal, Th. Studies on the conducting 
properties of the human skin to direct current. 
Acta physiol. scand., 1943, 5, 130—151.—With non- 
polarizable electrodes, the resistance of the skin of 
the cubital region of the fore-arm (7 cm’) shows it- 
self almost limited to the horny layer, diminishing 
much when one raises the content of this layer in 
electrolytes. There is an augmentation with the 
voltage, up to 2 to 4 V., of resistance to anodic con- 
duction, and a decrease in cathodic conduction. 
For higher voltages there is a decrease in the two 
directions down to attaining the feeble value of the 
internal tissues, probably because the horny layer 
is short-circuited.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 

4231. Scott, Gladys, & Wilson, Marjorie. (State 
U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Physical efficiency tests for 
college women. Rev. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1948, 
19, 62-69.—The authors have previously reported 
on a mass type physical fitness test battery. The 
present study is designed to repeat the comparison 
of the pull, obstacle race, bounce, sit-ups and chair- 
stepping tests with the work output as measured on 
a bicycle ergometer. Several additional measures of 
strength were added for study. It was found that 
‘“‘no single item in the battery has a high enough re- 
lationship to work output to justify use of any 
single item. Each item has a significant relationship, 
however.”’ It was further found that “batteries of 
four items have predictive values equal to that of 
the five-item batteries."” The authors consider ‘‘the 
sum of the T-scores on the items is a satisfactory 
way of combining the test scores.’—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

4232. Simon, Alexander. (U. California, Med. 
School, San Francisco.) Bowman, Karl M., & Halli- 
day, Nellie. Studies in electronarcosis therapy. 
II. Physiological effects in electronarcosis and 
electro shock. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 358- 
370.—Changes in the urine and blood were studies 
in various patients undergoing electroshock or 
electronarcosis therapy. Urinary and blood choles- 
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terol changes were not significant. Blood sugar 
increased as a result of the shock, the increase being 
greater the greater the reaction to the shock; the 
increase was least in the schizophrenics, greatest in 
the neurotics. It is postulated that the induced 
convulsions affect the sympathetico-adrenal system. 
23 references.— L. B. Heathers. 

4233. Staudt, Virginia, & Kubis, Joseph F. 
(Notre Dame Coll., Staten Island, N. Y.) The 
psychogalvanic response (GPR) and its relation to 
changes in tension and relaxation. J. Psychol., 25, 
443-453.—The present study aims to investigate 
the changes in resistance evoked by specific stimuli 
applied under three conditions of testing: (1) normal 
comfortable sitting position, (2) a relaxed reclining 
position, and (3) a sitting position under tension. 
Changes in skin resistance of 50 subjects were re- 
corded by means of a direct current two-stage 
amplifier for 10 test situations in the course of which 
they were asked to answer questions or to give their 
responses to association stimuli. Four general test 
conditions were utilized: normal sitting, relaxed 
reclining, muscular tension, and attudinal tension. 
The ratio of change in resistance to basic resistance 
was used as the unit of measurement. An examina- 
tion of the intercorrelations among the PGR scores 
under the 4 different test conditions indicates that 
all the coefficients are significant at the 1% level 
despite the varying conditions and the limited 
number of stimuli employed in each subtest.— WM. 
Mercer. 


4234. Whitney, Leon F. How to breed dogs; a 
popular exposition of the scientific principles under- 
lying reproduction and heredity in dogs, with special 
reference to their practical application. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Orange Judd, 1947. xviii, 418 p. $4.50. 
—lIn addition to practical advice on the breeding of 
dogs, the author summarizes the essentials of the 
biology of reproduction and the principles of heredity. 
Although most of the discussion concerns the in- 
heritance of color characteristics and bodily form, 
25 pages are devoted to mental aptitudes. Here the 
author presents data in addition to his earlier study 
(4: 1971) on open and mute trailers indicating the 
segregation of this aptitude. “. . . one very fortu- 
nate feature about studying mental aptitudes in dogs 
is that one can observe several contrasting pairs in 
the same cross. For example, a setter dog is in- 
terested in birds, points, hunts with head high, re- 
trieves, mouths his prey and enjoys water. In con- 
trast, a hound is interested in animal tracks, does 
not point, hunts with head to the ground, is a poor 
retriever, crushes his prey.” Although the data are 
incomplete on F, or later generations the results are 
positive for inheritance of the above characteristics 
as well as of smiling. 132-item bibliography.— 
W. S. Hunter. 


[See also abstracts 4276, 4279, 4300. | 
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4235. Ampil, D., & Grundfest, H. Relation be- 
tween synaptic delays and characteristics of pre- 


ganglionic volleys initiating responses in cat auto- 
nomic ganglia. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 3.—Abstract. 

4236. Bailey, Percival. Alterations of behavior 
produced in cats by lesions in the brainstem. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 336-339.—This is a talk 
accompanying a film which demonstrates the be- 
havioral changes in cats caused by circumscribed 
brainstem lesions. It is suggested that as our 
knowledge increases we may develop a more mech- 
anistic abnormal psychology involving physiological 
rather than motivational concepts.—L. B. Heathers. 

4237. Beutner, R., & Barnes, T. C. A new con- 
cept of phase-boundary potential applied to the 
electro-physiology of nerve. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 
8.—Abstract. 


4238. Bianchi, L. Indagini citologiche quantita- 
tive sulla corticcia cerebrale. (Quantitative in- 
vestigation on the cytology of the cerebral cortex.) 
Rassegna Biol. Umana, 1946, 1, 71-77.—A_ compari- 
son of size with number of cells in the cerebral cortex 
of 2 Italian, 2 Zulu, 1 Japanese, 1 gorilla, 2 rhesus 
adults (not aged). The areas studied were: inter- 
mediate frontal, precentral, postcentral, superior 
parietal, superior temporal. Cellular concentration 
was measured in all strata but I, and dimensions 
were taken in strata III, IV, V. Mean size reduces 
and relative cellular number increases in the direction 
of the hemisphere poles. No racial differences could 
be established, but there were decided differences 
between man and the other primates. The gorilla 
was intermediate between man and monkey. Dif- 
ferences were especially pronounced in the sensory 
associative areas.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


4239. Brooks, C. M., Eccles, J. C., & Malcolm, 
J. L. Responses of inhibited motoneurones. Fed. 
Proc., 1948, 7, 15.—Abstract. 


4240. Burge, W. E. Consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness during anesthesia in relation to brain 
potential. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 17.—Abstract. 


4241. Cohn, Robert, Kolb, Lawrence C., & 
Mulder, Donald W. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Bethesda, 
Md.) Electronecephalographic changes induced by 
water intoxication. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 
513-526.—Disturbed water metabolism has fre- 
quently been considered a factor precipitating con- 
vulsions. Water poisoning was induced in 23 Naval 
recruits hospitalized for seizures by subcutaneous 
injections of pitressin and by continuous water in- 
take until the body weight increased 2%. EEG 
changes were then correlated with various degrees of 
water poisoning. It was found that water intoxica- 
tion produced low frequency activity in nearly all 
patients, regardless of whether or not they were 
diagnosed clinically as epileptic. There was no 
perfect relation between the normality of the water 
induced EEG and the clinical status of the patient. 
—L. B. Heathers. 

4242. Herrick, C. Judson. (236 Morningside 
Drive, Grand Rapids, Mich.) The proprioceptive 
nervous system. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 
355-358.—It is unfortunate that receptors have 
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been classified in terms of their end organs instead 
of in terms of their end results. ‘““The exteroceptive 
systems, viewed in their entirety, are somatic, the 
interoceptive systems are visceral, and the propri- 
oceptive systems are ancillary to all muscular ac- 
tivity and accordingly may be termed proprius. 
Sherrington’s terms, exteroceptors, interoceptors and 
proprioceptors, are suitable names for the receptive 
organs, with the qualification that the same organ 
may on occasion activate somatic, visceral or 
proprius responses.”—L. B. Heathers. 

4243. Ingham, Samuel D. Cerebral localization 
of psychological processes occurring during a two- 
minute experience. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 
388-391.—Even a very general description of the 
neurological events mediating a hypothetical 2- 
minute experience involves all parts of the brain. 
This emphasizes our need to understand more fully 
the physical basis of behavior.— L. B. Heathers. 


4244. Juul, A. Muscle action potentials during 
electrical and chemical stimulation of the motor area 
of the cerebral cortex in the waking animal and under 
anesthesia. Acta physiol scand., 1943, 6, 152-164.— 
Researches on the rabbit are reported. When the 
animal is awake, electrical stimulation of the motor 
zone has a maximum efficacy at frequencies from 
70 to 100 per sec. according to the muscular poten- 
tials picked up. After cessation of the stimulus and 
removal of the electrodes, the action continues some 
time, even after sectioning of the posterior roots, 
which proves its central origin. In profound 
anesthesia one no longer obtains muscular responses. 
The muscular potentials have the same frequency as 
the electrical stimulus up to 10 per sec. only, al- 
though the upper limits of the frequency in the 
muscle are around 80 to 90 (125 with application of 
strychnine to the cortex); for the lower limit it is 2 
or 3. Picrotoxin acts on the cortex like strychnine, 
with an intensity somewhat less; calcium does not 
have influence; quinine deprived of local action 
inhibits the effects of cortical strychninization 
through intravenous injection.—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.) 

4245. Klingman, Walter O. Nervous system 
disturbances from anoxia and related factors in 
flying personnel. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 
388-—393.—Abstract and discussion. 


4246. Kliiver, Heinrich. (U. Chicago, Jil.) On 
a possible use of the root nodules of leguminous 
plants for research in neurology and psychiatry 
(preliminary report on a free porphyrin-hemoglobin 
system.) J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 331-356.—An in- 
vestigation of the psychological, physiological, and 
biochemical relations in a metabolic disorder such 
as acute porphyria promises to be of importance for 
research in the field of functional disorders. The 
present investigation has established the occurrence 
of free porphyrins in the presence of various pigments 
found in the root nodules of leguminous plants. 
Published work indicates that these pigments have 
the properties of hemoglobin, methemoglobin, or 
choleglobin. It becomes possible, therefore, to study 
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a free porphyrin-hemoglobin system in the absence 
of numerous factors significantly influencing the 
interrelations between porphyrins and hemoglobin 
metabolism in the animal organism. The experi- 
mental evidence was derived chiefly from an in- 
vestigation of the root nodules of the soybean. A 
brief summary of previous biochemical studies of 
coproporphyrins is presented. Experimental data 
and hypotheses gleaned from the literature on 
symbiotic nitrogen fixation are considered in so far 
as they may bear significantly on the functions of a 
free porphyrin-hemoglobin system. 68-item bibli- 
ography.—M. Mercer. 

4247. Landahl, H. D., & Runge, Richard. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) Outline of a matrix calculus for neural 
nets. Bull. math. Biophys., 1946, 8, 75-81.—The 
activity of a neural net is represented in terms of a 
matrix vector equation with a normalizing operator 
in which the matrix represents only the complete 
structure of the net, and the normalized vector- 
matrix product represents the activity of all the 
non-afferent neurons. The activity vectors are 
functions of a quantized time variable whose ele- 
ments are zero (no activity) or one (activity). 
Certain properties of the structure matrix are dis- 
cussed and the computational procedure which re- 
sults from the matrix vector equation is illustrated 
by a specific example.—(Courtesy of Bull. math. 
Biophys.) 

4248. Landahl, H. D. (U. Chicago, Jil.) A 
matrix calculus for neural nets: II. Bull. math. 
Biophys., 1947, 9, 99-108.—In a previous paper a 
method was given by which the efferent activity of 
an idealized neural net could be calculated from a 
given afferent pattern. Those results are extended 
in the present paper. Conditions are given under 
which nets may be considered equivalent. Rules are 
given for the reduction or extension of a net to an 
equivalent net. A procedure is given for construct- 
ing a net which has the property of converting each 
of a given set of afferent activity patterns into its 
corresponding prescribed efferent activity pattern.— 
(Courtesy of Bull. math. Biophys.) 


4249. Skoglund, C. R., & Uvnis, B. Some in- 
hibitory phenomena in the dorsal root reflex. Acta 
physiol. scand., 1943, 6, 149-159.—In the decere- 
brated cat prolonged afferent discharges in dorsal 
root L; provoke reflex efferent responses in root L¢ 
which are prolonged at first, but soon undergo a 
blockage (more precocious at 37° than at 33°). 
Repeated shocks provoke discharges whose ampli- 
tude diminishes progressively the more quickly the 
frequency is raised.—(Courtsey Année psychol.) 


4250. Wikler, Abraham, & Frank, Karl. (U. S. 
Public Health Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Effects 
of electroshock convulsions on chronic decorticated 
cats. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1948, 67, 464— 
468.—6 decorticated cats, 7 to 37 days after surgery, 
were used to study the effects of single and repeated 
electrically-induced convulsions. Observations re- 
ported include a description of the seizure pattern; 
record the appearance of apnea and transitory 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 4251-4257 


hyperpnea, the early return of righting reflexes, the 
short-term abolition of the licking reaction, and the 
temporary abolition of sham-rage to pressure stimu- 
lation of the tail. Electroencephalographic patterns 
during the convulsions were of high voltage and 
ranged from 2 to 21 in frequency. Histological 
analysis at autopsy showed no cytological changes 
attributable to the electric current.— L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


[See also abstracts 4260, 4264, 4487, 4564, 4567. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


4251. Chadwick, L. E., & Dethier, V. G. The 
distribution of response thresholds in studies of 
insect chemoreception. Fed. Proc. 1948, 7, 19.— 
Abstract. 


4252. McClelland, David C., & Atkinson, John 
W. (Wesleyan U., Middletown, Conn.) The pro- 
jective expression of needs: I. The effect of different 
intensities of the hunger drive on perception. J. 
Psychol., 1948, 25, 205-222.—130 men, candidates 
for submarine training school, acted as subjects in 
an experiment purporting to measure the ability to 
see faint visual cues. For 22 of the subjects faint 
blots were projected, but for the remaining 108 
nothing was shown though hints were given for 
many of the slides to maintain the impression that it 
was a test of visual acuity. Of the 108 subjects 44 
took the test 1-2 hours after eating, 24 took it 4-5 
hours after eating, and 40 took it 16-18 hours after 
eating. Their reactions were analyzed into fre- 
quency of food-related responses, and comparative 
size and number estimates of food-related and neu- 
tral objects. Analysis was also made of the differ- 
ential effect of hunger on various types of perceptual 
responses. The bearing of the results upon projec- 
tive techniques is discussed.— M. Mercer. 


4253. Pitts, Walter, & McCulloch, Warren S. 
(U. Illinois Coll. Med., Chicago.) How we know 
universals; the perception of auditory and visual 
forms. Bull. math. Biophys., 1947, 9, 127-147.— 
Two neural mechanisms are described which exhibit 
recognition of forms. Both are independent of small 
perturbations at synapses of excitation, threshold, 
and synchrony, and are referred to particular ap- 
propriate regions of the nervous system, thus sug- 
gesting experimental verification. The first mech- 
anism averages an apparition over a group, and in 
the treatment of this mechanism it is suggested that 
scansion plays a significant part. The second 
mechanism reduces an apparition to a standard 
selected from among its many legitimate presenta- 
tions. The former mechanism is exemplified by the 
recognition of chords regardless of pitch and shapes 
regardless of size. The latter is exemplified here 
only in the reflexive mechanism translating appari- 
tions to the fovea. Both are extensions to con- 
temporaneous functions of the knowing of universals 
heretofore treated by the authors only with respect 


to sequence in time.—(Courtesy of Bull. math. 
Biophys.) 

4254. Postman, Leo (Indiana U., Bloomington.), 
Bruner, Jerome S., & McGinnies, Elliott. Personal 
values as selective factors in perception. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 142-154.—36 words were 
chosen to represent the 6 values of the Allport- 
Vernon Study. Length and familiarity of words 
were equated in each category. Each word was 
shown to each of 25 college students at exposures 
starting at .01 second and increasing until recogni- 
tion occurred. Average recognition time was .065 
sec. for words of the category in which a subject had 
the highest value score of the Allport-Vernon Study, 
and .097 sec. for the lowest value category. A chi- 
square test indicates significant relationship be- 
tween value orientation and recognition time. 
Words guessed before correct recognition were 
classified as Covaluant, Contravaluant, Structurally 
similar, Nonsense, and Unrelated responses. More 
covaluant responses were given to high-valued 
words, and more nonsense or contravaluant re- 
sponses to low-valued words. It is proposed that 
value orientation produces selective sensitization, 
lowering thresholds for acceptable stimuli and raising 
thresholds for unacceptable stimuli. Guesses are 
not haphazard. Perceptual defense leads a person to 
avoid the meaning of low-value words, whereas 
value resonance keeps a person responding in terms 
of valued objects even before perception is certain. 
—C. M. Harsh. 


4255. Ronge, H. Altersverinderungen des Be- 
riihrungssinnes. (Modifications with age of the 
tactual sense.) Acta physiol. scand., 1943, 6, 343- 
352.—The author had found that the density of 
Meissner’s corpuscles in the fleshy end of the finger, 
considerable in the new-born (80 per sq. cm.) was 
less and less in proportion to age (reduced to 5 in 
the old). Aside from the role of the enlargement of 
the surface which reduces the density, there is an 
absolute diminution in number, being reduced, in a 
continuous fashion, from approximately 6000 to 
1000. Correspondingly, the author has investigated, 
in subjects from 12 to 76 years of age, how tactual 
sensitivity presents itself by applying an aesthesi- 
ometer with certain levels of pressure, and by de- 
termining the percentages of positive responses. 
With 2.7 gr. per mm.?, there were 40% positive 
responses at 12 years; 21% at 43; 32% at 70 and 
73% at 72.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 

4256. Scalla, N. P., & Spiegel, E.A. (Temple U., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Depression of labyrinthine 
excitability by acoustic stimuli. Fed. Proc., 1947, 6, 
196.—Abstract. 


4257. Wolff, Harold G., & Wolf, Stewart. Pain. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1948. v, 86 p. 
$2.00.—A summary of the experimental and clinical 
results in the study of pain. An apparatus for pro- 
ducing pain by radiant heat is described. Thresh- 
olds secured on this apparatus are relatively con- 
stant from subject to subject and from day to day. 
The historical background of pain research is re- 
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viewed. The neural pathways are traced. Intro- 
spective qualities of pain, effects of analgesic agents 
discussed. Clinical applications for the control of 
pain by surgical and drug treatments are mentioned. 
103-item bibliography.—D. A. Gordon. 


4258. Wortis, S. Bernard (New York U. Coll. 
Med.), Bender, Morris B., & Teuber, Hans-Lukas. 
The significance of the phenomenon of extinction. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 382-387.—In some 
neurological conditions, extinction occurs; i.e., a 
patient is unable to perceive one of two simultane- 
ously presented stimuli in the same sense modality. 
This occurs in all sensory fields. It appears that for 
this phenomenon to occur abnormal gradients of 
excitability must exist. Increased study of such 
phenomena may lead to the discovery of biological 
principles underlying both organic and psychogenic 
diseases. 25 references.— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstracts 4242, 4277, 4500. | 


VISION 


4259. Allaria, Sergio. La visione colorata. (Color 
vision.) Chim. e Industr., 1946, 28, 74-77.—A 
review of the theories of color perception.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

4260. Austin, G. M., Lewey, F. H., & Grant, F. C. 
Physiological significance of preserved central vision 
in lesions of the optic tract vs. optic radiation. Fed. 
Proc., 1948, 7, 4.—Abstract. 

4261. Blackwell, H. Richard. The inter-relations 
of contrast, area, and adaptation brightness in human 
binocular vision. Microfilm Absir., 1948, 8(1), 121- 
122.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 189 p., $2.37, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. 
No. 934. 

4262. Bliss, A. F. A light-stable visual purple. 
Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 9.—Abstract. 


4263. Brown, Carl R. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.), 
& Gebhard, J. W. Visual field articulation in the 
absence of spatial stimulus gradients. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 188-200.—‘“‘1. When the illumi- 
nation of one monocular field of vision is spatially 
uniform over virtually its entire extent, but tempo- 
rally intermittent at a frequency below critical flicker 
frequency, while the other monocular field is dark, 
phenomenal chromatic patterns are produced. 2. 
Two major patterns are distinguishable, although 
there are several others of a relatively transient and 
secondary nature. 3. Of the two major patterns, 
one is a radiating or ‘windmill’ pattern of yellow and 
blue of relatively high brightness; the other, much 
dimmer, an irregular mosaic of violet and yellow- 
green. These two patterns appear alternately in a 
rhythm strongly suggestive of binocular rivalry. 
4. Evidence is given that the alternation actually is 
due to binocular rivalry, that the yellow-blue de- 
pends on the directly illuminated eye, and that the 
violet and yellow-green pattern depends on the 
externally dark eye which is stimulated by light, 
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leaking into its orbit through incompletely opaque 
intervening tissue from the directly illuminated eye. 
5. Evidence is presented against the hypothesis of 
intraocular bioluminescence. 6. A tentative hy- 
pothesis of central configurational bias is suggested.” 
31-item bibliography.—D. W. Taylor. 


4264. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Mechanisms subserving simultaneous brightness 
contrast. Amer. J. Optom., 1948, 25, 162-178.— 
Two mechanisms are apparently involved. One, 
whose effects are measured by ganglion cell discharge, 
occurs in the retina. It represents an inhibiting 
change in electric potential induced by stimulation 
of a neighboring area and proportional to the dis 
tance from this area. The other mechanism effects 
modulation of frequencies in adjacent nerve bundles 
at synapses in the retinal-cortical pathways. Formu- 
lae are developed to describe the postulated effect of 
inhibiting potentials on frequency of impulses, and 
frequency distributions are calculated. These are 
found to explain the Mach rings and other observa- 
tions. 22 references.—M. R. Stoll. 


4265. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The significance of visual acuity measurements 
without glasses. Amer. J. Optom., 1948, 25, 199 
210.—Distortions produced in different test objects 
by blur circles and blur ellipses are described. 
Curves are presented representing the change in 
probable score with change in size of test object 
when the Landolt ring is presented in 4 or 8 positions 
and when the gap does or does not fall in a principal 
meridian of the astigmatic eye. A similar curve is 
presented for the checkerboard pattern. The latter 
minimizes effect of skill in interpretation of blurred 
images. Other test objects are discussed more 
briefly. This analysis indicates some of the prob- 
lems involved in validating a test for uncorrected 
visual acuity.— M. R. Stoll. 

4266. Haig, C., & Haig, E. M. The brightness 
threshold as a function of area and receptor number 
in various retinal regions. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 47.— 
Abstract. 

4267. Hérnfeldt, R. En experimentell studie ré- 
rande farg- och forminstillningen. (An experi- 
mental study concerning color and form attitudes.) 
Studia Psychol. Paedagog., Lund, 1948, 2, 64-100.— 
The problem is: to what extent the differentiated 
elements of a situation where there is a free choice 
between color and form are really specific color and 
form factors. There is a brief discussion of the early 
investigations of Kiilpe, Katz, Descoeudres, Volkelt, 
Segers, Tobie, and Eljasch. The present study is 
based on a technique developed by Lindberg known 
as the ringtest. 631 children from the elementary 
schools of Uppsala were the subjects. The author 
compares his findings with those of Lindberg and 
makes a statistical analysis of the data. Conclusions: 
(1) The different responses of different age groups 
could not be attributed to color and form as such. 
(2) A more detailed study is necessary before a 
definite conclusion can be made. 24 references. 
A. Tejler. 
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RESPONSE PROCESSES 4268-4275 


4268. Schlosberg, Harold. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) A probability formulation of the 
Hunter-Sigler effect. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 
155-167.—‘‘1. Hunter and Sigler (14: 2281) found 
that successively larger amounts (I-T) of light are 
necessary to yield 50 percent correct reports as the 
number of dots exposed is increased from one to six 
or seven. This finding can be understood if we as- 
sume that the perception of each dot is an independ- 
ent event, so that the probability of seeing two dots 
is less than the probability of seeing either alone. 
2. The simplest formulation states that the prob- 
ability of seeing N dots is the Nth power of the 
probability of seeing one dot, at the same light value. 
This formulation gives an approximate fit for the 
observed psychophysical functions, and even indi- 
cates the distribution of false judgments. 3. For a 
more precise formulation it is necessary to compound 
the probabilities still further, since the data were 
obtained with binocular vision. The results suggest 
that S can integrate two or three dots, even though 
they stimulate different eyes. But there seems to be 
a limit to such integration, for five or six dots must 
all stimulate the same eye if they are to be perceived. 
Finally, at seven or eight dots, S reaches another 
limit, the span of apprehension.’”’ 15 references.— 
D. W. Taylor. 

4269. Simonson, Ernst, BroZek, Josef, & Keys, 
Ancel. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Effect of 
three types of illuminants on visual performance and 
fatigue. Fed. Proc. 1947, 6, 203.—Abstract. 

4270. Spring, K. H., & Stiles, W. S. ( National 
Physical Laboratory, London, Eng.) Variation of 
pupil size with change in the angle at which the light 
stimulus strikes the retina. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1948, 
32, 340—352.—Variation in pupil size with change in 
angle of incident light was measured. A mydriatic 
was used on the eye exposed to light and measure- 
ments made on the other eye. This was satisfactory 
since light. entering either eye affects both pupils 
about equally. It was found that light entering near 
edge of pupil produces no abnormally high pupillo- 
motor effect. For practical purposes, the part of the 
pupil through which light enters the eye is not a 
factor determining pupil size.—M. A. Tinker. 

4271. Stenstrom, Solve. (Ophthalmological Clinic, 
U. Upsala, Sweden.) Investigation of the variation 
and the correlation of the optical elements of the 
human eye. Amer. J. Optom., 1948, 25, 218-232.— 
This first chapter of 6 presents a critical review and 
summary of previous work. Translation of chapter 
two will be presented in the next issue (June).— 
M. R. Stoll. 


[See also abstracts 4566, 4572, 4666. | 


AUDITION 


4272. Esser, Martinus H. M. (Iilinois Inst. 
Technology, Chicago.) The mechanism of the middle 
ear: I. The two piston problem. Bull. math. Bio- 
phys., 1947, 9, 29-40.—The drum, ossicles and oval 
window of the middle ear can be considered equival- 


ent to a system of 2 pistons connected by a lever, 
where the leverage results not only from the combined 
motion of the 3 ossicles, but also from the non-rigid 
fibrated structure of the drum. This paper studies 
the transmission of sound from air to liquid by means 
of such a system and finds conditions on the dimen- 
sions, mass and elasticity of the system which should 
be met in a “good” ear. Two methods, based on 
different conceptions of ‘‘good,”’ are used, and they 
give similar results. Most of these results are in 
good quantitative agreement with actual data.— 
(Courtesy of Bull. math. Biophys.) 


[See also abstract 4316. } 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


4273. Bindra, Dalbir. (American U., Washington, 
D.C.) The nature of motivation for hoarding food. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 211-218.—Rats 
satiated for their normal cage diet were given the 
opportunity to hoard a preferred sweet mash. In the 
test situation 7 trials were given with sweet mash in 
alternation with 7 trials with the cage diet material. 
The animals hoarded more of the sweet mash than 
of the normal food. ‘This fact suggests that, how- 
ever important deprivation may be for bringing about 
hoarding, a deficiency of certain substances in the 
body is not a necessary condition for the hoarding of 
food.”” The writer develops an alternative hypoth- 
esis, according to which the motivation for hoard- 
ing and eating is identical, and ‘‘must be regarded as 
capable of becoming relatively independent of the 
alimentary state of the organism.” 18 references.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

4274. Gidro-Frank, Lothar, & Bowersbuch, Mar- 
garetta Keller. (New York (N.Y.) Psychiatric 
Inst.) A study of the plantar response in hypnotic 
age regression. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 443-— 
458.—Under hypnotic age regression, 3 persons— 
a psychiatric patient and two college students— 
showed plantar responses on stimulation of the sole 
of the foot. Two other students, similarly regressed, 
did not show the phenomenon. The response oc- 
curred regularly at about the 5 month age level. 
Although the chronaxie of the muscles of the toe 
changed, in only one case did this change follow the 
pattern suggested by Bourguignon. Since hypnosis 
can affect peripheral chronaxie, it may become a 
useful tool in neurological research and therapy. 
83-item bibliography.—L. B. Heathers. 


4275. Grosch, Daniel S. (North Carolina State 
Coll., Raleigh.) Experimental studies on the mating 
reaction of male Habrobracon. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1948, 41, 188-195.—This investigation is 
concerned with the nature and source of the stimulus 
leading to sexual response in the male Habrobracon, 
and with determining the structural basis of the 
reaction. Using a strain of wasps developed in 
genetic studies, the writer shows that specific mating 
reactions are stimulated in males in response to 
pieces of paper on which females had been crushed, 
but not to paper alone or to paper on which males 
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4276-4280 


had been crushed. The presence of both anterior 
and posterior parts of female abdomens evoked 
sexual response, but the anterior fragments were 
more effective, suggesting that isolated unicellular 
scent glands may be responsible. The female 
stimulus is effective over distances of at least 20 cm, 
a fact which is additional evidence for the olfactory 
character of the stimulus. Olfactory functions are 
mediated by the antennae. Males whose abdomens 
have been removed still attempt to mount females, 
indicating that sexual behavior is mediated by 
anterior nerve centers. 17 references.—L. I. 
O’ Kelly. 

4276. Horvath, S. M., & Golden, H. Observa- 
tions on men performing a standard amount of work 
in low ambient temperatures. J. clin. Invest., 1947, 
26, 311-319.—5 subjects, wearing light or heavy 
clothing, walked at a standard rate of speed and 
grade of climb on a motor-driven treadmill in com- 
fortable (24°C) and very cold environments (—3° 
to —47°C). The energy expenditure for the stand- 
ard work was increased by some 10% in the lower 
ambient temperatures. This stimulation appeared 
to be independent of the amount of clothing worn. 
Ability to work was not significantly impaired even 
at ambient temperatures as low as —47°C, although 
mechanical efficiency diminished slightly. The loss 
of body heat was greater with light-weight clothing, 
and the rate of the loss appeared to be directly re- 
lated to the ambient temperature. In all cases, the 
heat debts were accumulated in the early portion of 
exposure to the cold environment.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 


4277. Kennedy, John L. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) & Travis, Roland C. Prediction and control 
of alertness. II. Continuous tracking. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 203-210.—Using an 
electronic accumulator which operated on muscle 
potentials from electrodes placed on the forehead, a 
relay could be set to close and present a stimulus 
whenever the subject’s electrical output reached a 
pre-determined level. The present study was con- 
cerned with the relation between muscle potential 
output level and the reaction time associated with 
stimulus presentation as in the situation just de- 
scribed. Measurements were made while the sub- 
jects (32 college students) were occupied with a 
two-hour session of a tracking test requiring visual- 
motor coordination and constant attention. From 
the results the investigators concluded that different 
levels of alertness were related to muscle potential 
output as follows: (1) “The lower the muscle spike 
emission, in general, the slower the reaction time 
and the poorer the tracking score. (2) In general, 
tension level and adequacy of performance exhibited 
an inverse relationship.” — L. J. O’ Kelly. 

4278. Krushinsky, L. V. Nasledstvennoe “fik- 
sirovanie’”’ individualno priobretennovo povedeniya 
zhivotnykhi proiskhozhdenie instinktov. (Heredi- 
tary ‘‘fixation”’ of individually acquired forms of be- 
havior of animals and the origin of instincts.) Zh. 
Obshc. Biol., 1944, 5, 261-283.—Data obtained in 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


training dogs to carry objects in their teeth and in 
the investigation of passive defense reflexes were 
used to elucidate the role of non-hereditary factors 
in the formation of “innate” reactions. Analysis of 
formation of passive defence behavior showed that 
this reaction arose in close dependence upon the 
genotype of the dog. When an individually acquired 
and biologically useful mode of behavior arises in a 
population, natural selection substitutes intrinsic 
factors for extrinsic ones initially underlying the 
formation of this behavior. This follows from the 
fact that the manifestation of certain behavior in 
response to given external stimulation occurs more 
easily the more the behavior is in accord with the 
genotype of the animal. Hence it is necessary to 
select the genotypes which would maximally promote 
the formation of this mode of behavior by replacing 
extrinsic with intrinsic factors. In this way the 
evolution of innate instinctive behavior patterns 
follows the course of individually acquired behavior. 
Considerations are advanced by the author concern- 
ing the way in which innate instinctive forms of 
behavior may be established.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

4279. Russell, Roger W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
The effects of mild anoxia on simple psychomotor 
and mental skills. /. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 178-187. 
—*‘The skills studied were finger dexterity, arm- 
hand coordination and simple addition. Two hun- 
dred and forty-four Army Air Corps Cadets served 
as Ss. Each S participated in only one experiment. 
They were divided into sub-groups equal in initial 
level of performance on the skill in question. The 
experimental sub-group in each case was subjected 
to mild anoxia, while the control sub-group was 
tested always under normal oxygen conditions. 
The mild anoxia was induced by reducing the baro- 
metric pressure in a high-altitude chamber of the 
variety used throughout the war by the Army Air 
Forces. Time under anoxia was held constant at 
35 min., since the study was concerned with the 
short-duration effects of the anoxic conditions. The 
results justify three conclusions. (1) A decrement 
in level of performance appeared immediately after 
the introduction of mild anoxia. (2) Following an 
initial decrement in level of performance rapid 
adjustment occurred as the time under mild anoxia 
increased. (3) In addition to the adjustment process 
there occurred improvement with continued practice 
under the anoxic conditions.”” 15 references.— 
D. W. Taylor. 


[See also abstract 4234. | 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


4280. Arieti, Silvano. (Long Island Coll. Med., 
N. Y.) The processes of expectation and anticipa- 
tion; their genetic development, neural basis and 
role in psychopathology. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 
106, 471-481.—The concepts and experimental work 
regarding anticipation and expectancy are reviewed. 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 4281-4287 


The process of anticipation probably involves the 
frontal lobe. Some psychiatric conditions may be 
due to the inability to anticipate for either organic 
or psychogenic reasons. The change in a psychotic’s 
delusions over a period of time may also reflect the 
gradual loss of the ability to anticipate. 26 refer- 
ences.— L. B. Heathers. 

4281. Baladi, Naguib. (Psychological study of 
belief.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 2, 443-455.— 
After reviewing a number of studies of opinion and 
belief, these two are distinguished. Both are 
decisions or attitudes. Opinion is felt to be a “‘public 
decision,” or open mental act, not kept to oneself 
but exposed to others, to be altered, changed or in- 
fluenced. Belief, on the contrary, arises suddenly 
fully crystallized, after an unconscious incubation 
period. Belief blends into and becomes a part of the 
total personality. In Arabic, French summary.— 
G. S. Speer. 

4282. Line, W. (U. Toronto, Canada.) Research 
planning in the Canadian Psychological Association. 
IV. Report on psychological testing. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1948, 2, 17-18.—Test research has focussed 
largely on 2 problems: systematic search for funda- 
mental psychological bases of mental measurement, 
and empirical operational procedures for matching 
individuals or groups. Little has been done on the 
first, except in the field of general intelligence. 
Future advances will depend partly upon the will- 
ingness to “‘discard the artificial distinction between 
individual and social psychologies, in the interests of 
a systematically formulated personal-social basis.” 
—F. W. Finger. 


4283. Maslow, A. H. (P.O. Box 398, Pleasanton, 
Calif.) “Higher” and “lower” needs. J. Psychol., 
1948, 25, 433-436.—If it could be demonstrated 
that the organism itself chooses between a prior and 
a subsequent, a stronger and a weaker, a “higher” 
and a “‘lower,”’ then it would be impossible to main- 
tain that one good has the same value as any other 
good, or that it is impossible to choose between them 
on any permanent basis. The basic needs arrange 
themselves in a fairly definite hierarchy on the basis 
of the principle of relative potency. Thus the safety 
need is stronger than the love need, because it 
dominates the organism in various demonstrable 
ways when both needs are frustrated. In this 
sense, the physiological needs (which are themselves 
ordered in a sub-hierarchy) are stronger than the 
safety needs, which are stronger than the love 
needs, which in turn are stronger than the esteem 
needs, which are stronger than those idiosyncratic 
needs called here the need for self-actualization. 
This paper discusses briefly how the need for self- 
actualization is also an order which ranges from 
“lower” to “higher.”"—M. Mercer. 


4284. Mowrer, O. H., & Viek, Peter. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) An experimental analogue 
of fear from a sense of helplessness. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1948, 43, 193-200.—Ability to control a 
painful stimulus decreases apprehension in human 
subjects and also, apparently, in rats. Electric 


shock was applied 10 seconds after introducing a 
food pellet through the floor of the cage. Inhibition 
of eating served as an indication of anticipatory fear 
of shock. This fear was much greater in rats which 
could not control the shock than in rats which 
learned to terminate shock by jumping. The amount 
of shock was equated for matched members of each 
group. It is postulated that control of the avoidance 
response gives reassurance and decreases experience 
of pain. Adequacy in coping with anticipated pain 
reduces the fear of punishment.—C. M. Harsh. 
4285. Oppenheimer, Oscar. (Central Michigan 
Coll., Mt. Pleasant.) The nature of motivation. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1947, 26, 213-224.—This paper deals 
with some basic aspects of motives and will. Mo- 
tives are considered as being of one of two types, 
primary and secondary. Furthermore, motives are 
thought of as being chained together. This, accord- 
ing to the author, provides for a great deal of 
individual variation in motivation.—G. A. Kimble. 


4286. Saltzman, I. J.. & Garner, W. R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Reaction time as a 
measure of span of attention. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 
227—241.—Two techniques for measuring the span 
of attention were compared. With one technique 
tachistoscopic presentations were used with an 
exposure time of 0.5 second. With the other tech- 
nique the reaction-time required for the correct 
identification of the various numbers of stimulus 
objects was measured. The stimulus objects used 
were primarily concentric circles, although com- 
parison measures were also obtained with dots. 
The results show that the type of function obtained 
with the tachistoscopic presentation of the circles is 
the same as that found with other stimulus objects. 
Small numbers of rings are always identified cor- 
rectly, but larger numbers are correctly identified 
only some of the time. Reaction time measures show 
a continuous increase in reaction time as the number 
of rings increases. There is no minimum number of 
objects below which the reaction time remains con- 
stant. Both techniques reveal a training effect, but 
the percentage of correct reports is greatly increased 
with the tachistoscopic procedure, as soon as the 
total range of the stimulus objects is made known to 
the observers.—M. Mercer. 


4287. Sjéstrand, W. Intravariabiliteten i en 
mental funktion med sirskild hansyn till periodic- 
itetsproblemet. (Intravariability in a mental func- 
tion with particular consideration of the periodicity 
problem.) Studia Psychol. Paedagog., Lund., 1948, 
2, 153-205.—After discussing some of the literature 
dealing with fluctuations associated with menstru- 
ation and inting out that men also undergo 
periodical fluctuations, the author describes his 
experiment using a free association technique and 
presents a statistical analysis of the data. Every 
day at 9 o'clock for about 3 months 25 students 
underwent a 5-minute period of free association; 
the stimulus word consisted of an acoustic verb. 
“The adaptation of the results shows that the ex- 
periments manifest very great differences as to intra- 
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4288-4293 COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


variability and that in some cases regular variations 
can be discerned in the abilities." 40-item bibli- 
ography.—A. Tejler. 

4288. Wisdom, J. O. (Farouk I U. Alexandria, 
Egypt.) Alaw of joke-formation. Egypt. J. Psychol., 
1947, 2, 561-578 (1-18).—After reviewing Freud's 
studies on jokes and wit, the author formulates a 
law of joke-formation: ‘‘The necessary and perhaps 
sufficient condition for the formation of a joke is 
that a state of tension should be reduced with a 
minimum of psychical expenditure through a mech- 
anism of condensation or displacement in a verbal 
medium with unity of meaning present to conscious- 
ness." Arabic translation in ibid. 3, 233-258.— 
G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 4234, 4254, 4277, 4350. ] 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


4289. Bromiley, Reg. B. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The development of conditioned 
responses in cats after unilateral decortication. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 155-164.—‘“‘Twelve 
normal and 12 unilaterally decorticate cats were 
studied in a shock-avoidance conditioned response 
situation. The conditioned stimulus was auditory 
and a flexion of either of the pair of legs being studied 
resulted in the avoidance of the unconditioned 
stimulus.”” The operated animals showed the fol- 
lowing results: (1) when the unconditioned stimulus 
was applied to the foot contralateral to the intact 
cortex the great majority of conditioned responses 
were flexions of the stimulated leg; (2) when the 
unconditioned stimulus was applied to the foot 
ipsilateral to the intact cortex the conditioned re- 
sponses were flexions of either or both legs with a 
trend for more of the responses to be flexions of the 
unshocked leg. In the control animals the condi- 
tioned responses were more frequent in the shocked 
leg, but “the number of conditioned responses in- 
volving the unshocked leg (unshocked leg and both 
leg conditioned responses) was significantly greater 
than those given by the unilaterally decorticate cats 
trained with the unconditioned stimulus applied to 
the foot contralateral to the intact cortex.’’ Macro- 
scopic description of the brains of the experimental 
animals is given.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

4290. Essenberg, J. M. The effect of nicotine on 
maze learning ability of albino rats. Fed. Proc., 
1948, 7, 31.—Abstract. 

4291. Estes, William K. (Jndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Discriminative conditioning. II. Effects of a 
Pavlovian conditioned stimulus upon a subsequently 
established operant response. J. exp. Psychol., 
1948, 38, 173-177.—"‘This experiment was designed 
to determine whether an originally neutral stimulus 
which has repeatedly preceded the presentation of a 
reinforcing stimulus (e.g., food) to an organism will 
exert discriminative control over an operant response 
subsequently conditioned by means of that reinforc- 
ing stimulus. A group of rats was first subjected to 
a series of presentations of a tone followed by food, 


then conditioned to press a lever for food reinforce- 
ment. Finally, during a test period, the rate of 
lever-pressing was markedly increased by presenta- 
tion of the tone and depressed during silent intervals, 
although the response had not previously been as- 
sociated with the tone in any way.’’—D. W. Taylor. 


4292. Farber, I. E. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Re- 
sponse fixation under anxiety and non-anxiety con- 
ditions. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 111-131.—Four 
groups of rats were given 100 trials in a single-unit 
T-maze, with food on the preferred side. During the 
last 60 trials, two groups (S, SF) were shocked im- 
mediately after the choice point; two control groups 
(NS, NSF) were not shocked. Next the SF and NSF 
groups were fed in the maze at the locus of shock for 
two 10-min. periods. On the day following, the food 
was shifted to the non-preferred side and all groups 
were run until their original response had been ex- 
tinguished. The SF, NS, and NSF groups did not 
differ significantly in resistance to extinction; the S 
group showed significantly greater resistance than 
each of the other groups. The results are inter- 
preted as indicating that the fixation produced by 
shock in the S group is due to secondary reinforce- 
ment resulting from anxiety reduciion. The absence 
of fixation in the SF group is accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the two 10-min. feeding periods fol- 
lowing the shock trials were adequate to remove the 
anxiety state, thus eliminating this source of second- 
ary reinforcement. The possibility that the feeding 
activity affected the original responses directly 
rather than by anxiety elimination is excluded by 
the lack of difference between the SF and NSF 
groups. 22 references.—D. W. Taylor. 


4293. Kendler, Howard H. (New York U.) & 
Gasser, William P. Variables in spatial learning. 
I. Number of reinforcements during training. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 178-187.—Using 
4 groups of 12 male albino rats, training was given 
in an alley single-unit T-maze, the groups receiving 
0, 5, 20 and 100 reinforcements of their correct 
response respectively. Following this initial train- 
ing, 20 test trials were given each group in a situation 
where the original stem of the T was blocked, but 
where the rats could choose one of 6 possible path- 
ways radiating symmetrically at angles of 31°, 62° 
and 90° from a choice point near the original en- 
trance to the stem of the T. The 62 degree pathways 
led directly to the goal boxes. Thus, one of these 
pathways would be the shortest route to what had 
been the correct goal box during the preliminary 
training for each rat. In the initial test trial only 
2 animals selected the alley leading directly to the 
correct goal; the modal response in all groups was 
the 90° alley corresponding to what had been, for 
the given animal, the correct turn in original learn- 
ing. For the 20 test trials ‘Groups 0, 5, 20 and 100 
had means of 2.50, 3.64, 5.08 and 3.31 correct re- 
sponses.” The difference between the 0 and 20 
reinforcement groups was significant at the 1% 
level, between the 20 and 100 groups at the 5% 
level, and the others, save for the 5-100 comparison 
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at the 20% level. ‘‘The results indicate . . . that 
varying number of reinforcements has a differential 
effect upon spatial learning.’’— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


4294. Morsh, Joseph E., Stannard, A. F. B., & 
Graham, C. R. Studies in International Morse 
Code. V. The Vimy adaptation of the Code-Voice 
Method for initial instruction in Morse Code re- 
ceiving. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 42-44.—The 
code-voice method of teaching code, as developed 
by Keller, was modified by (1) presenting only 
letters in some sessions, only numbers in others; 
(2) presenting the several letters with a frequency 
proportional to their difficulty; (3) presenting only 
a few letters in early sessions, with the rest of the 
alphabet gradually added; (4) avoiding the presenta- 
tion of easily confused characters in the early stages; 
(5) employing recordings in place of the live voice of 
the instructor. Tentative results suggest that this 
revised method is superior to the original system.— 
F. W. Finger. 

4295. Moss, Eileen, & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Problem solution by monkeys 
following extensive unilateral decortication and pre- 
frontal lobotomy of the contralateral side. J. 
Psychol., 1948, 25, 223-226.—3 macaque monkeys 
with prefrontal lobotomies and extensive unilateral 
decortications were tested on a series of problems 
involving discrimination learning, discrimination- 
reversal learning, and delayed reaction. The per- 
formance of one animal was within the range of 
normal monkeys on the discrimination and dis- 
crimination-reversal learning problems. This mon- 
key made an outstandingly good record on the de- 
layed reaction tests. The other 2 monkeys solved 
the problems within the range, but below the mean 
of performance of normal monkeys. These data 
show that the capacity to solve problems of these 
types is not abolished by prefrontal lobotomy com- 
bined with partial unilateral decortication.—M. 
Mercer. 

4296. Muenzinger, Karl F. (U. Colorado, 
Boulder.) Concerning the effect of shock for right 
responses in visual discrimination learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 201-203.—Earlier studies by 
Muenzinger and others (8: 4514; 12: 6291) showed 
that rats shocked for a right response (leading to 
food) learned more rapidly than rats receiving no 
shock. A recent article by Wischner (22: 195) 
presents results which apparently conflict with the 
earlier finding. A reanalysis of Wischner’s data is 
presented to show that when learning is measured 
in terms of reinforcements required for mastery, his 
results actually tend to confirm those of Muenzinger. 
—D. W. Taylor. 

4297. Osgood, Charles E. (U. Connecticut, 
Storrs.) An investigation into the causes of retro- 
active interference. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 
132-154.—*‘Sets of 14 paired-associates were learned 
by the anticipation method in which the stimuli 
were letter-pairs such as t.g. and the responses were 
common adjectives. The traditional retroactive 
interference paradigm, A-B; A-K; A-B, was 


followed, one experimental variable being the mean- 
ingful relationship between B and K adjectives 
(similar or opposed) and the other variable being 
the degree of interpolated learning. . . . The fol- 
lowing results were obtained: 1. As measured by 
number of correct responses, there were no signifi- 
cant differences between similar and opposed ma- 
terials in either proactive or retroactive interference, 
with the exception of one degree of interpolation 
where the result was of somewhat questionable 
validity. 2. As measured by speed of responding, 
similar materials yielded significantly less proactive 
and retroactive interference than opposed materials, 
the effect of increasing the degree of interpolation 
being to produce greater speed facilitation with 
similar material and greater speed decrement with 
opposed materials.”” The theoretical implications 
of these findings are discussed. 20 references.— 
D. W. Taylor. 


4298. Sheffield, Fred D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Avoidance training and the contiguity 
principle. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 165— 
177.—Repetition of the Brogden, Lipman and Culler 
experiment on the role of incentive in the conditioned 
avoidance learning of guinea pigs resulted in partial 
verification of their results, but also in differences 
which lead to an interpretation consistent with the 
contiguity theory of learning. Using a closely similar 
experimental procedure but with polygraphic re- 
cords of the animals’ responses, ‘‘it was found that 
unavoidable shock, administered regardless of the 
occurrence of a conditioned run, did not consistently 
evoke running as unconditioned response when shock 
came during a conditioned run. Rather, the shock 
under these conditions often evoked behavior in- 
compatible with running. It was further found that 
the running or non-running character of this un- 
conditioned response determined whether the prob- 
ability of obtaining conditioned running increased or 
decreased, respectively, on the following trial.” 
In the situation where shock could be avoided in 
successive runs when a conditioned run had avoided 
shock, successful avoidance led to extinction rather 
than to strengthening of the conditioned response. 
20 references.— L. J. O'Kelly. 


4299. Skinner, B. F. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
‘Superstition’ in the pigeon. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 
38, 168-172.—“‘A pigeon is brought to a stable state 
of hunger by reducing it to 75 percent of its weight 
when well fed. It is put into an experimental cage 
for a few minutes each day. A food hopper attached 
to the cage may be swung into place so that the 
pigeon can eat from it. A solenoid and a timing 
relay hold the hopper in place for five sec. at each 
reinforcement. If a clock is now arranged to present 
the food hopper at regular intervals with no reference 
whatsoever to the bird's behavior, operant conditioning 
usually takes place.”” The bird tends to learn what- 
ever response it is making when the hopper appears. 
The response may be extinguished and reconditioned. 
“The experiment might be said to demonstrate a 
sort of superstition. The bird behaves as if there 
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were a causal relation between its behavior and the 
presentation of food, although such a relation is 
lacking." —D. W. Taylor. 

4300. Sola, Anders E. (U. Washington, Seattle), 
Becker, R. Frederick, & Windle, W. F. Effects of 
chronic decompression anoxia on retention in 
guinea pigs: special considerations at 23,000 feet. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 196-202.—"‘To 
determine whether chronic exposure (6 hours a day; 
6 days a week) to conditions of low atmospheric 
pressure (307 mm. Hg or 23,000 feet) would impair 
memory of a learned task, guinea pigs were exposed 
to 100, 250, 300 and 400 hours of accumulative, 
intermittent decompression. Their retest perform- 
ance on a simple alternation type of maze was com- 
pared with that of unexposed control animals after 
each period of exposure."’ No significant differences 
in either error or trials to reach a criterion were noted 
between the anoxia groups and the controls. ‘This 
finding of little or no impairment of retentive capac- 
ity for a learned task in young male guinea pigs 
exposed to decompression of this severity falls in line 
with the work of others . . . who report no signs 
of histopathologic change in brains of guinea pigs 
exposed to similar conditons of altitude.”—L. J. 
O'Kelly. 

4301. Wischner, George J. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.) A reply to Dr. Muenzinger on the effect of 
punishment on discrimination learning in a non- 
correction situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 
203-—204.—A reply is made to Muenzinger’s attempt 
(22: 4296) to show by reanalysis of the data in terms 
of reinforcements required for mastery that Wisch- 
ner’s recent experiment (22: 195) actually tends to 
confirm the earlier finding of Muenzinger and others 
(8: 4514; 12: 6291) that rats shocked for a right 
response tend to learn more rapidly than those re- 
ceiving no shock. The fact that in Wischner’s 
experiment the shock-right rats received fewer re- 
inforcements during the first 100 trials than the no- 
shock rats is presented as evidence against Muen- 
zinger’s conclusion.—D. W. Taylor. 


[See also abstracts 4205, 4600. } 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 

4302. Heidbreder, Edna, Bensley, Mary Louise, 
& Ivy, Margaret. (Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass.) 
The attainment of concepts: IV. Regularities and 
levels. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 279-329.—In earlier 
experiments (21: 4359) concepts were attained in a 
regular order: concepts of concrete objects first, of 
spatial forms next, and of numbers last. This order 
characterized not only the general outcome of each 
of the experiments-the sequence of the measured 
behavioral achievements marking the attainment of 
the concepts-but also the sequence of the reactions 
that preceded and terminated in those achievements 
and were presumably the means of bringing them 
about. The evidence indicates: that concepts were 
more readily attained as the contexts in which their 
critical features were presented permitted con- 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


ceptualization at a more perceptual rather than a 
more intellectual level; and that in both levels the 
concepts were attained more or less readily as the 
critical features of their instances were more or less 
thing-like and thus identifiable by reactions more or 
less closely resembling those involved in perceiving 
concrete objects. The.data also indicate the need 
for further exploration of the relation between 
general levels of performance and the order in which 
specified conceptual achievements occur. 18 refer- 
ences.— M. Mercer. 


4303. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Theory and experiment relating psycho- 
analytic displacement to stimulus-response general- 
ization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 155-178. 
—Pairs of albino rats were trained to strike one 
another to gain relief from an electric shock. On 
test trials in the absence of another rat they struck 
at a celluloid doll. This could be explained as dis- 
placed aggression or as generalization from the other 
rat to the doll. Similar generalization was shown to 
occur from one motive to another. Thirsty rats 
learned simple maze habit to obtain water. In test 
trials, when satiated with water, they ran faster and 
drank more water when motivated by hunger, pain 
(from shock), or fear (of repeated shock). The 
generalized response showed extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery in the absence of either the ap- 
propriate drive or the appropriate reward. Dis- 
placement is expected only when the gradient of 
generalization of conflicting response is steeper than 
that of the inhibited response. Assuming curved 
gradients, eight deductions are made concerning 
strength of various displaced responses. Verbal 
labels affect generalization gradients, consequently 
unconscious behavior should exhibit more displace- 
ment than conscious behavior. 25 references.— 
C. M. Harsh. 

4304. Raju, P. T. A note on imagery types. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 86-88.—Words repre- 
sentative of visual and auditory stimuli were given 
to 6 subjects who responded to them as in the word 
association test. An analysis of the responses sug- 
gests that: (1) fast reactions are seldom accompanied 
by sense impressions, (2) normally people possess 
all types of imagery, and (3) the kind of object and 
mental set help determine the type of imagery 
obtained.—G. A. Kimble. 


[See also abstract 4549. | 


INTELLIGENCE 


4305. Arkola, Audrey L. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) An experimental study of the effects of 
sodium amytal upon performance on the Hunt- 
Minnesota test for organic brain damage. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 392-396.—To test the effect of 
slight sedation on mental efficiency as measured by 
the Hunt-Minnesota, 1.5 grains of sodium amytal 
were given to 40 student nurses prior to their taking 
the test. Half the group were given the test first 
under normal conditions and then under sedation; 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 4306-4313 


with the rest of the group, the conditions were re- 
versed. No reliable difference was found between 
the normal and sedation conditions. It appears that 
such barbiturates as sodium amytal do not interfere 
appreciably with intellectual functioning unless the 
patient shows clearly discernable signs of sedation.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


4306. Kragh, U. Nagra reflexioner angdende 
faktorbegreppets psykologiska innebird. (Some 
reflections concerning the psychological significance 
of the factor concept.) Studia Psychol. Paedagog., 
Lund., 1948, 2, 101-122.—The factor concept is 
considered as (1) a psychological causal entity, (2) 
a logical-descriptive or statistical concept, (3) a dis- 
positional concept. ‘After having scrutinized the 
first two notions, the third one has been considered 
the psychologically relevant point of view. The 
factor has been brought into relation with the dis- 
position as analysed by William Stern, and the ques- 
tion posed whether a mere factorization of empirical, 
quantitatively arranged data might lead to psych- 
ologically significant and fundamental categories, to 
formal or structural dispositions. The question has 
been answered partly in the affirmative, partly in the 
negative.” 28 references.—A. Tejler. 

4307. Richardson, C. A. Methods and experi- 
ments in mental tests. London: George G. Harrap, 
1946. 63 p. 2s.—This is a reset and reprint version 
of a work that was first published in 1922. In it the 
author attempts to provide a readily comprehensible 
account to all those who are interested in the subject 
of mental tests. The book tries to answer the more 
frequently occurring questions concerning the nature, 
validity, and methods of applying mental tests. 
The author states that he has made no attempt to 
theorize but he has tried to illustrate general princi- 
ples on a strictly empirical and experimental basis. 
—R. E. Brown. 


4308. Robbins, John E. (Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Canada.) The home and family 
background of Ottawa public school children in 
relation to their 1Q’s. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 
35—41.—Over a period of 10 years the I1Q’s of 9956 
children in grade 4 of Ottawa public schools were 
determined, and grouped into 4 categories (below 
90, 90-109, 110-129, and above 129). From the 
1941 census records information was obtained con- 
cerning home and family circumstances. The most 
striking findings were progressive increases in num- 
ber of homes owned by the parents, median value 
of both owned and rented homes, percentage of 
children living with both parents, median income of 
father, and schooling of parents, with increasing IQ. 
More parents of high IQ children were engaged in 
professional work and fewer in non-skilled labor, in 
comparison to low IQ groups. There was an inverse 
relation between IQ and median number of children 
in the family.— F. W. Finger. 

4309. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Rang de 
naissance et niveau intellectuel. (Birth order and 
intellectual level.) Crianga portug., 1946-47, 6, 
101-104.—The relationship between the position of 


an individual in the family constellation and his 
intellectual level has not been studied. Adler and 
the Individual Psychologists have stressed the factor 
of the order of birth on personality. The authors 
were interested in the following: in families with 4 or 
more children is there a difference in the intellectual 
profile between the first-born and the last-born? 
911 children were divided into 2 groups according to 
family environment. In the higher social group all 
children tended to be higher intellectually than those 
in the lower group. Also, first born in both groups 
tended to be brighter. English summary.—R. J. 
Corsini. 


[See also abstracts 4207, 4326. | 


PERSONALITY 


4310. Ibrahim, Z. Alawamelo almwadiato ela 
inedamel takamoli fel-shakhsyyati. (Non-integra- 
tion of personality.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 
107—112.—A discussion of the environmental factors 
(especially at home) which cause the non-integrations 
of personality and which result in maladjustment in 
the society.—J. M. Abou-Ghorra. 


4311. Pullias, E. V. (George Pepperdine Coll., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Notes on personality develop- 
ment. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 261-270.— 
Best personal development results from a continuous 
cycle of 3 types of activity: (1) stimulation (receiv- 
ing), (2) assimilation, (3) expression —W. L. 
Wilkins. 


4312. Rakshit, D. P. Colour preferences of 
extroverted and introverted individuals. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1946, 21, 89-92.—Subjects who tested as 
extroverts on the Neymann-Kohlstedt examination 
prefer the deeper colors (blue, red, green). Introverts 
and neutroverts prefer orange and violet.—G. A. 
Kimble. 


[See also abstract 4424. ] 


AESTHETICS 


4313. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) Samuel Johnson’s ‘Life of the Poet 
Richard Savage’—a paradigm for a type. Amer. 
Imago, 1947, 4, 42-63.—Johnson’s biography of 
Savage gives a perfect description of a masochistic 
personality. He had the fixed idea that the world 
owed him a comfortable living, but behind the wish 
to get was hidden the masochistic wish to be refused, 
hence he provoked and alienated his patrons. His 
unconscious aim was to be the victimized starved 
child. His masochistic attachment to suffering is 
shown in the “cheerfulness’’ with which he endured 
a death-sentence, poverty, humiliation, and a second 
prison term. The “injustice collector’ unconsci- 
ously provokes refusal, turns against the refuser in 
righteous indignation, and then revels consciously 
in self-pity. The Ego-strengthening illusion of 
aggression covers the masochistic substructure.— 


W. A. Varvel. 
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4314-4321 COMPLEX PROCESSES 


4314. Charouni, Joussef Ishak Al. (Psychology 
of artistic expression: an introspective study.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 2, 487-499.—From an 
introspective study of psychical processes during 
artistic creation, it is concluded that artistic ex- 
pression is a synthetic process, voluntary and in- 
voluntary, of which the principal motive is a need for 
emotional release. Emotional release is related to 
emotional expression by a process of ‘communication 
to others."" In Arabic, French summary.—G. S. 
Speer. 

4315. Deutsch, Felix. Artistic expression and 
neurotic illness. I. The respiratory neurosis of 
Charles Kingsley Water Babies” and “Anton 
Locke’s’’ dream. Amer. Imago, 1947, 4, 64-102.— 
Biographical data are cited to support the argument 
that Charles Kingsley illustrated clearly the person- 
ality pattern of a respiratory neurosis (stammering 
and asthma). The pattern is followed up in the 
story of The Water Babies, which is interpreted as a 
renunciation of the physiological process of procrea- 
tion and of reality. In the autobiographical novel 
Anton Locke, the chapter “The Dreamland” pre- 
sents another version of the rebirth fantasy and the 
need for purification. ‘‘Kingsley’s own functional 
disturbances led him throughout his life to be in- 
cessantly interested in the body-mind relationship. 
He tried to liberate his unconscious conflicts as a 
scientist, as a preacher, as an artist and since that 
did not suffice, with his body, i.e. in his respiratory 
neurosis.”"—W. A. Varvel. 

4316. Diserens, Charles M. The development of 
an experimental psychology of music. In Schullian, 
D. M., & Schoen, M., Music and medicine. (22: 
4457), 367—386.—Experimentation in psychology of 
music has been developed to a fairly advanced stage, 
and has been founded on pure psychology, musical 
aesthetics, physics (acoustics), anatomy of the 
auditory apparatus, anthropology, genetics, and 
phonetics and linguistics. The history of these 
interests is traced from very early times to the pres- 
ent, and mention is made of the many contributors 
in this field. The effects of listening to music, as it 
influences the bodily processes, is described, and the 
experimentation and the experimentors in the field 
of emotional study. The correlation of muscial 
composition with definite moods is presented in 
what is termed a new research field, called Musi- 
cology, and which embraces the entire field of music 
research.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


4317. Garrison, Fielding H. Medical men who 
have loved music. In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, 
M., Music and medicine. (22: 4457), 190-217.— 
Examples are given, rather extensively, of prominent 
doctors who loved music and performed musically as 
hobbies. Some associations of music with immoral- 
ity, as well as with righteousness, are given. Some 
religious groups had a disdain for music, which carried 
over to family life. Examples of musical medical 
men are: Bowditch, Bartholinus, Frank, Helmholtz, 
Ludwig, Engelmann, Christison, McCan, etc. The 
interest of medical men in music is merely that of 


AND ORGANIZATIONS 


recreational and leisure time activities, not that of 
more modern doctors, where the therapy involved in 
listening to and participating in music by patients, 
might be the other attraction.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


4318. Grotjohn, Martin. About the symbolization 
of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Amer. Imago, 
1947, 4, 32-41.—Previous analytic remarks con- 
cerning Lewis Carroll and Alice in Wonderland are 
reviewed. Evidence is then presented for the view 
that Alice represents the symbolic equation girl— 
phallus and her adventures represent a trip back into 
the mother’s womb. The process of symbolization 
becomes more regressive and increasingly disin- 
tegrative until it reaches a climax in The Queen's 
Croquet Ground with its Lobster Quadrille. The 
book's weakest part is the account of Alice’s awaken- 
ing. The situation of the trial could be solved only 
by retreating into reality. —W. A. Varvel. 

4319. Hanson, Howard. Emotional expression 
in music. In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, M., Music 
and medicine. (22: 4457), 244-265.—This is a dis- 
cussion of the historical development of the structure 
of music, as it might relate to the possible emotional 
expression. The contribution of rhythm is stressed, 
insofar as it relates to emotions. The different 
periods of music are described, as they likewise have 
contributed to emotional expression. The contribu- 
tions of harmony, tone quality, and intensity and 
tempo-variations have nearly been neglected in this 
discussion of emotional expression in music. The 
author concludes with the statement that if we do 
not develop an immunity to the popular American 
music of to-day, we may be a nation of neurotics, 
and that musical therapeutics can reach the point 
where music may become an antidote for itself.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

4320. Hull, William (Hofstra Coll., Hempstead, 
L.I., N. Y.) Moby Dick: an interpretation. Etc. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 5, 8-21.—The structural 
principle of Moby Dick is “organic’’ or one might 
call it a “‘self-reflexive’”’ map. “The structural rela- 
tions between series of objective un-speakable events 
and the creator's functioning nervous system, be- 
tween that nervous system and its experience of 
those events, between the experiencing evaluation 
and its transference into written events, these 
structural relations are maintained in the ordering 
of the product in dynamic correspondence.’’ The 
major symbols (man, sea and whale) have extensive 
level of abstractions. Time-space perceptions fix 
the relation of a chapter to others and the movement 
within chapters. ‘‘A controlling law in Moby Dick 
is the law of the included third: multi-ordinality, 
implying that observation is a reaction between 
observer and observed.’ The book reveals the 
fallacies of prediction, word-worship, ‘“‘allness,”’ 
authentic classification and final systems.—G. I. 
Corona. 

4321. Jones, Ernest. The problem of Hamlet 
and the Oedipus complex. (Introduction to Vision 
Press edition of Shakespeare’s Hamlet.) London: 
Vision Press, 1947. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 4322-4326 


Pp. 7-42. 8s. 6d. ($2.50).—The original Amleth 
saga concerned the external problems met by the son 
in avenging the murderers of his father. Shakespeare 
has modified the saga by placing emphasis on the 
psychological barriers in Hamlet’s personality to 
carrying out the revenge. The author analyzes 
Hamlet’s personality problems from the point of 
view of Freudian psychosexual theory, which indi- 
cates that his Oedipus relation to his mother was the 
basis of his vacillation in carrying out revenge which 
the culture demanded.—C. M. Louttit. 


4322. Ostlyngen, E. On the direction of drawings. 
Studia Psychol. Paedagog., Lund., 1948, 2, 206—210.— 
The fact that left-turned profiles are more frequent 
in drawings than right-turned ones has long been 
noted; the author, as part of an investigation of 
functional asymmetry, gave a series of tasks in 
drawing to 253 students to throw some light on this 
problem. The writer suggests that the direction of 
drawings may be caused by living in a culture based 
on right-handedness. He concludes by saying that 
“. , . the most natural movement for the right- 
handed is the arc of the second quadrant of the 
circle—the arched movement both to and from the 
body—and that the most natural movement for the 
left hand is the arc of the first quadrant of the circle. 
Such an arc is produced when the hand is moved 
with the root of the hand or the elbow asa pivot. It 
is therefore, natural for the right-handed to draw the 
face turned to the left. But there is another fact to 
be considered. We generally start with the left 
portion of the drawing and continue towards the 
right so as not to conceal the drawing with the hand. 
And so most of us involuntarily start at the front 

part of the animal or object, the drawing will thus 
turn towards the left."-—A. Tejler. 


4323. Révész, G. LEinfiihrung in die musikpsy- 
chologie. (Introduction to the psychology of music.) 
Bern: A. Francke, 1946. xii, 314 p.—This is a 
complete presentation of the Physics of Sound and 
Acoustics, which includes pitch, intensity, tone 
quality, rhythm and time elements, harmony and 
dissonance, absolute and relative pitch, the tempered 
and natural scales, theories of hearing, structure of 
the auditory system, muscial talent and talent test- 
ing, musical imagery, absolute and program music, 
and the association of color and tone. A differenti- 
ation is given also of the status and reasons for un- 
musical and musical individuals, as also a discussion 
of methods of teaching music, the blind musician, 
influences of a musical environment, and the training 
of children and adults in music. The author has 
interspersed his discussions with musical examples 
and experimental demonstrations and research re- 
sults. Primitive music is compared to our western 
music of to-day. The future in the field looks very 
promising, and reasearch in the psychology of music 
is being stimulated greatly, however, in order to 
understand and to contribute effectively to musi- 
cology, the research worker must be well-informed in 
the fields of Physics, Physiology, Aesthetics and 
Music.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


4324. Schoen, Max. Conclusion: art the healer. 
In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, M., Music and 
medicine. (22: 4457), 387-405.—This is a summary 
of music as an art, and art as an adjustment, of the 
theories of aesthetics as they relate to music, and the 
place of music to-day among the arts. Music is the 
most “‘moving”’ of all arts, because sound moves all 
our senses, our muscles and our minds. It moves us 
most deeply and most widely. There is an excellent 
discussion of all the attributes of music, as each 
separately, and in combination with others, moves 
or influences individuals emotionally, beneficially 
and otherwise. Music can cause tension, and relax- 
ation, and can create moods of joy, solemnity, 
melancholia, happiness and bitterness. Music, of 
all arts, objectifies feelings the most completely, by 
doing it most intensely and most purely, and for this 
reason, music possess healing powers in the greatest 
measure.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4325. Bernhardt, K. S. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
Research planning in the Canadian Psychological 
Association. III. Report on development and edu- 
cational psychology. Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 
16-17.—Some areas for research in the fields of 
development and educational psychology are noted. 
At least 3 kinds of programs may be formulated: 
““(1) research by individuals in their own selected 
areas of interest; (2) longitudinal studies carried on 
in settings in which there are both available subjects 
and a staff with sufficient continuity to carry the 
study through years or decades: and (3) co-ordinated, 
co-operative researches in which, for instance, groups 
or individuals in different parts of the country gather 
information on some area of education and pool this 
information.”’—F. W. Finger. 


[See also abstract 4255. } 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


4326. Augusto, Anténio. Inteligéncia das cri- 
ancas Portuguesas. (Intelligence of Portuguese 
children.) Crianca portug., 1946-47, 6, 241-256.— 
391 Portuguese children were examined by the 
author. He finds that their intellectual development 
as measured by the IQ shows they are superior to 
North American children. While in American liter- 
ature a girl with an IQ of 185 is mentioned as a 
prodigy, he cites the case of a six year old Lisbon 
child who scored an IQ of 217 on the Yerkes tests. 
In Mocambique he has found a boy and a girl with 
1Q’s of 200. A mental age of 13 is minimal for the 
requirements of the secondary school curriculum. 
Children should be segregated in school according to 
their intelligence. 24 Negro and 91 Mulatto child- 
ren were examined. While both groups were inferior 
mentally, the colored group was most inferior. 
Their mental backwardness is ascribed to degenera- 
tive tendencies in their parents especially in terms 
of their alcoholism. English summary.—R. 
Corsini. 
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4327-4334 DEVELOPMENT 


4327. Austin, Mary C., & Thompson, George G. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) Children’s friendships: a 
study of the bases on which children select and re- 
ject their best friends. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 39, 
101-116.—Children in the sixth grade were asked 
to write the names of their 3 best friends and their 
reasons for choosing them. Later they were again 
asked to indicate their best friends and to give 
reasons for any changes in the later lists. Over a 
2-week period, 40% made no changes, 38% made 
one change, 16% made two changes and the rest 
changed all 3 of their best friends. The reasons ex- 
pressed fell predominantly into the category of 
personality characteristics, but propinquity and 
similarity of interests were also occasional factors. 
—E. B. Mallory. 


4328. El-Meleegy, A. A. (Religious feeling in 
children.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 79-96.—It 
is porposed to study the development of religious 
feeling from childhood to adulthood. The present 
study is concerned with the period of childhood. 
Based on questionnaires, interviews, and personal 
diaries, the author concludes that children project 
a real and concrete existence on religious objects; 
their concepts are anthropomorphic; their under- 
standing is not clear; religion satisfies three import- 
ant needs: knowledge, security, and affection. In 
Arabic, French summary.—G. S. Speer. 


4329. Fontes, Victor. (Instituto Anténio Aurélio 
da Costa Ferreira, Lisbon, Portugal.) O sobrenatural 
nos desenhos infantis. (The supernatural in child- 
ren's drawings.) Crianga portug., 1946-47, 6, 71- 
100.—The child is more immediate, objective and 
concrete than adults. He can not visualize the world 
except from his own limited point of view. At the 
same time he does create fanciful beings and images. 
This seeming contradiction depends on the fact that 
these unreal beings are actually created first by 
adults and then because the child does not have 
critical powers, accepts and enlarges on these con- 
cepts. Out of some 8,236 drawings made by chil- 
dren, only 68 or 0.82% were of God, the virgin, the 
infant Jesus, and supernatural beings; 0.4% of 
drawings of boys and 9.1% of the drawings of girls 
were of this type. Some of the drawings, although 
naive in execution, showed considerable artistic 
worth. French and English summaries.—R. J. 
Corsint. 

4330. Green, George H. (Institute of Education, 
Alexandria, Egypt.) The psychological significance 
of some children’s comic papers. Egypt. J. Psychol., 
1947, 3(2), 303-308 (15-20).—The article deals 
mainly with the analysis of the American magazine 
‘Jungle Comics’”’ which is sold in Egypt. On the 
basis of the psychoanalytical procedure, Prof. Green 
concludes that such a magazine is of a low standard 
and of great danger to children—J. M. Abou- 
Ghorra. 

4331. Hymes, James L., Jr. (State Teachers 
Coll., New Paltz, N. Y.) A pound of prevention; 
how teachers can meet the emotional needs of 
young children. New York: Teachers Service Com- 
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mittee, Caroline Zachry Institute, 1947. 63 p. 
25¢.—If teachers have a faith in children and an 
understanding of their behavior they can use their 
daily school programs in giving to children the 4 
boosters they need: friendliness from the teacher, 
freedom to express their feelings, achieving a sense 
of belonging, and a “chance to learn, to give, to 
succeed.”’ This pamphlet in simple words and con- 
crete example attempts to show hew the emotional 
needs of children can be met.—R. E. Brown. 


4332. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Infant speech: development of vowel sounds. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 31-34.—Analysis 
of the percentage of total occurrence of vowel sounds 
in each of 15 age levels at 2 month intervals shows 
that while most of the vowel sounds are used by 
young infants, only three of them, are consistently 
used by infants at the first age level of one to two 
months. The new born infant’s vowel sound reper- 
toire is decidedly unlike that of the adult. There is 
an infant vocalization or prepondernace of front and 
middle vowel utterance during the first year which 
thereafter gradually diminishes while back vowels 
increase until at 2.5 years the percentage distribution 
approximates that of the adult without, however, 
being identical with it.—M. F. Palmer. 


4333. Kamel, Maher. Evaluations of adolescent 
personality by adolescents and adults. Egypt. J. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 33-54, 147-152 (No. 1, 7-12):— 
A sample of 468 boys and 246 girls attending second- 
ary schools in various regions of Egypt were asked to 
rate their classmates on 44 traits. Reliability of the 
ratings was determined by repeating the rating at a 
later date. Agreement between the two ratings was 
96% for boys and 94% for girls. 3 teachers also 
rated some of the pupils. The average correlation 
coefficient for teacher-pupil ratings was .82 for boys 
and .19 for girls. Results indicate that in boys from 
age 14 to 18 there is a decrease in desire to serve 
society, and an increase in interest in social life, 
aggressive behavior, daydreaming, frankness, ma- 
terialism, and care for appearance. For girls in the 
same age range there is an increase in social interest, 
talkativeness, frankness, and care for personal ap- 
pearance, and a loss of interest in gymnastics and 
religion. Arabic; English translation pp. 147—152.— 
G. S. Speer. 


4334. Nevers, John E. (Oshkosh (Wis.) Senior 
H. S., Oshkosh). The effects of physiological age on 
motor achievement. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 
1948, 19, 103-110.—This paper reports on 235 
junior high school boys, who were classified on the 
Crampton criteria as pre-pubescent, pubescent and 
post-pubescent. The author concludes that, ““There 
is an increase in strength in all three maturation 
groups, when their Classification Index increases.” 
(Classification index is based on McCloy’s formula: 
20 (age) + 6 (height in inches) + (weight).) “This 
increase is greatest at the upper levels in the post- 
pubescent, less pronounced in the pubescent and 
least in the pre-pubescent group. In the lower 
classification indices, the stage of puberty has little 
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influence on variations in the McCloy Strength 
Index.’’ The number of cases in each of the several 
groups having been small, it was impossible for the 
author to establish norms for the various pubescent 
groups. The establishment of such norms appears 
desirable.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4335. Orlansky, Harold. Destiny in the nursery: 
child-rearing techniques and adult personality. 
Commentary, 1948, 5, 563-569.—The current views 
on infant training, based ultimately on the oral-anal 
psychoanalytic view are critically reviewed. The 
evidence of the experimental and other technical 
literature is conflicting. The importance of parental 
attitudes in relation to feeding and elimination are of 
importance in personality development, but the 
author expresses doubt as to their importance in 
interpreting all of adult behavior in both the individ- 
ual and society.—C. M. Louttit. 


4336. Peller, Lili E. (College of the City of New 

York.) Character development in nursery school. 

Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 177—202.—Reviewed in 

this discussion are the psychology of tattling among 

preschool children, the immense prestige of age for 

status within preschool groups, and the relationships 

of siblings in preschool groups, in which reactions of 

16 pairs of siblings are described to illustrate possess- 

ive, protective, submissive and other patterns of 
behavior.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4337. Rizk, Abdou Mikhail. Smoking among 
adolescents ; an objective study. Egypt. J. Psychol., 
1947, 3, 55-67, 144-146 (No. 1, 13-15).—From a 
study of 268 students ranging in age from 14 to 22 
6 it is concluded that smoking is felt to be a mark of 
manhood, superiority, and respect. The older 
generation is opposed to smoking by the younger gen- 
eration because of fear for immature growth, and a 
fear of the adolescent lest he deny leadership to the 
elders. The majority of adolescents are unwilling 
to give up smoking because of the strong need for a 
place among the elders. Arabic; English translation 
pp. 144-146.—G. S. Speer. 


4338. Simsarian, Frances Parsons. Self-demand 
feeding of infants and young children in family set- 
tings. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 217-225.—It is 
sometimes alleged that babies may profit from self- 
regulating feeding programs, but that in the usual 
familial situation the resulting confusion would be 
more harmful to the baby than being forced into a 
feeding schedule. 19 families, with a total of 30 
children, were interviewed to check this hypothesis: 
all mothers had been able to adjust to the irregular 
schedule without undue upset. Incidence of breast- 
feeding seemed to be higher under a self-demand 
social situation —W. L. Wilkins. 

4339. Tyler, R. W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Coopera- 
tion and conflict in the mental development of the 
child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 253-260.— 
Mental development is not facilitated by the elimina- 
tion of conflict, which has a real and significant func- 
tion in promoting the mental development of the 
child. Children need both isolation and socialization 
in early years and in adolescence, positive leadership 


in which conflicting forces are balanced, experience 
of both success and failure, first hand experience and 
also generalizing principles, adjusting to external 
demands as well as developing individual potentiali- 
ties. Applications to the way in which children 
arrive at creative generalizations are made.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


[See also abstracts 4308, 4384, 4445, 4477, 4579, 
4588, 4603, 4637. ] 
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4340. Close, Kathryn. Grandpa wants to work. 
Survey Graphic, 1948, 37, 288-292.—The postwar 
trends in industrial attitudes toward the aged worker 
indicate an increasing disinclination to hire, or even 
to retain, older employees. The author briefly de- 
scribes various efforts to solve the problem of the 
older worker by individual industries—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4341. Nading, Martin M., Jr. (Dept. Recreation, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.) Recreation for “the oldsters.”’ 
Publ. Welf. Ind., 1948, 58(4), 11-12.—The develop- 
ment of a recreation center for older people in Ft. 
Wayne is described. Through the efforts of the old 
people concerned, a vacant building was fitted out as 
a recreation center with the result that the adjust- 
mental problems of older men were shown to improve. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstract 4550. ] 
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4342. Bontrager, O. R. (State Teachers Coll., 
California, Pa.) Et cetera: a footnote to history, 
1918-1939. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 5, 42-48.— 
“Language is related to what it represents as a map 
is related to the territory it represents."" It connects 
man with the world of non-verbal events, however 
one cannot represent such events completely through 
language. Human survival may depend largely upon 
our awareness of and the importance of supplying 
the et cetera. Dr. Bontrager shows this clearly by 
examining all writings pertaining to German history 
written during the 24 months immediately followin 
World War I. We must learn to “get thoughts ey 
comprehend meanings . . . that are not recorded 
in the ink marks,’’ because the “happenings in the 
world [today ] will eventually be seen as related to 
the events of tomorrow.’’—G. I. Corona. 


4343. Cahalan, Don. (U. Denver, Col.) On the 
concepts of “public” and “public opinion.” Jnt. J. 
Opin. Attitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 99-102.—A definition 
of “public” should be useful to opinion research 
specialists. Thus the author lists five generic types 
of publics, in terms of the purposes of opinion sur- 
veys, as including all those who (1) potentially could 
have a stake in an issue, (2) are aware of the issue at 
hand, (3) have some kind of opinion on an issue, (4) 
are reasonably well informed on the problem, (5) are 
in a position to act upon the problem. [Illustrations 
of these are given. Furthermore, a definition of 
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opinion should distinguish between fact and opinion, 
and it should be remembered that opinion surveys 
now do many things besides measure opinion.— 
N. L. Gage. 

4344. Emerson, Alfred E. (U. Chicago, Iil.) 
The biological basis of social cooperation. Trans. 
Ill. Acad. Sci., 1946, 39, 9-18.—The address of the 
president of the Academy, 1945-6. He attempts to 
show that man is a “rational rather than a rational- 
izing animal" and his intelligence can be used as a 
guide for social evolution. For the purpose of his 
discussion, he groups the various interspecies rela- 
tionships into 4 categories—mutual harm or dis- 
operation, unilateral benefit including conflict and 
competition, mutual harmlessness or toleration, and 
mutual benefit or cooperation and concludes his 
address with what biological principles emerge from 
these considerations and shows the validity of these 
principles in building a social philosophy.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 

4345. Husén, T. Till frigan om den selektiva 
migrationen ur intellektuell synpunkt. (Concerning 
the problem of selective migration on the basis of 
intellectual differences.) Studia Psychol. Paedagog., 
Lund., 1948, 2, 30-63.—Is there any selective basis 
for migration from rural areas or small towns to 
larger towns and cities? The material used comprised 
43,619 males, born in 1925, to which the Swedish 
Army Test (a group intelligence test) had been given. 
A statistical analysis was made and two methods of 
interpreting the computed data were used: (1) The 
means for those who had migrated to and from a 
population density group were compared with the 
mean for that group. (2) The migration frequency 
on different intelligence levels was studied. Conclu- 
sions: (1) a group who had migrated from a lower to 
a higher density group had a mean which was but 
little less than that of the inborn group. (2) Those 
who had migrated from rural districts to small towns 
and municipalities showed a slight higher mean than 
the inborn small town group. (3) Migration to 
higher density groups from lower ones is much more 
frequent on higher levels. 25 references.—A. Tejler. 


4346. Kershaw, Joseph A., & Alpert, Harry. 
The invalidation of food ration currency, December 
1944. J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3(4), 40-48.—The con- 
tinued need for diverting food to the military fronts 
away from the home consumer and the increased 
unused ration currency in the hands of home con- 
sumers led to a severe problem in the regulation of 
consumption by the Office of Price Administration. 
To help decide whether to increase the point value 
of foods or invalidate the unused currency, the public 
opinion survey technique was used to determine the 
amount of ration currency still held. Since a con- 
siderable amount was found and since the administra- 
tion did not wish to jeopardize those families with 
no backlog, decision was reached to cancel the back- 
log of unused currency.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4347. Ketchum, J. D. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 


Research planning in the Canadian Psychological 
Association. J. Report on social psychology. 
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Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 14-15.—The great lack 
of research on problems of social psychology in 
Canada is attributed to the discouragingly difficult 
nature of the subject, to the lack of stimulation by 
example of the teaching staff, to the inadequate 
training in social research characteristic of many de- 
partments. Rearrangement of teaching schedules, 
emphasis on research problems and findings in under- 
graduate courses in social psychology, and increased 
financial aid to advanced students are indicated as 
requisites to an amelioration of the situation.— F. W. 
Finger. 

4348. Landahl, H. D. (U. Chicago, Jil.) An 
approach to a neurobiophysical interpretation of 
motivational interactions. Bull. math. Biophys., 
1947, 9, 149-157.—Some problems of the interaction 
between two individuals are considered in terms of 
the theory of neural nets. Among these are: the 
effect of individual differences on the total output of 
two individuals who share equally the results of their 
effort; the problem of stability of the equilibrium 
effort; the problem of the division of the results of a 
cooperative effort, and the effect of individual differ- 
ences in the parameters on the results; the case in 
which two types of activity are possible—one co- 
operative, the other solitary; and the effect of certain 
parameters on the fraction of effort spent in each 
kind of activity.—(Courtesy of Bull. math. Biophys.) 


4349. Lee, Alfred McClung. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) A definition of public opinion. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 103-106—A group of 
persons becomes a “‘public” when its members face 
and ponder common issues. Certain ideas of 
Blumer, Albig, and F. H. Allport are related to this 
conception. An “opinion” is the overt or expressed 
form of the subjective attitude underlying it and is 
related to a specific object, rather than generalized 
like the attitude. Personal and public opinions are 
related in that the latter result when common cul- 
tures and opinion-forming mechanisms operate. 
Public opinion may be societal or group, depending 
on the extensiveness of the culture patterns to which 
they are related. One person may express different 
opinions on the societal, group, and personal levels; 
in an interview the degree of rapport will determine 
which type of opinion the respondent will express.— 
N. L. Gage. 


4350. Lehtovaara, A. First impressions. Siudia 
Psychol. Paedagog., Lund., 1948, 2, 123-152.—The 
author attempts to analyze the nature and char- 
acteristics of “first impressions” made on initial 
social contact. The data are based on over 1,000 
first impressions formed by 338 different people in 
respect to persons ranking in age from 14 to 65 years. 
The material was collected by different methods 
over a period of 7 years. 3 methods of collecting 
data are described in detail. In general the conclu- 
sion indicates that first impressions are almost always 
formed, they are frequently superficial in nature, 
and vary greatly in their correctness. Impressions 
are usually formed rapidly with a high degree of 
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certainty feeling, although over half show changes 
on further acquaintance.—A. Tejler. 


4351. Orlansky, Harold. (2276 Creston Abve., 
New York 53.) Reactions to the death of President 
Roosevelt. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 26, 235-266.— 
Initial incredulity at the news of the death of 
President Roosevelt was followed by reactions rang- 
ing from great grief to feelings of satisfaction and 
relief. An analysis of the reactions confirms the 
conclusion of Schilder and other students of the 
psychology of death that, in his unconscious, every 
person is convinced of his own immortality.—G. A. 
Kimble. 

4352. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Forms 
of output distribution between two individuals 
motivated by a satisfaction function. Bull. math. 
Biophys., 1947, 9, 109-122.—Motivations of 2 
individuals governed by a satisfaction function are 
assumed to determine their respective “efforts,” 
which result in the production of ‘“‘output,”’ i.e., 
objects of satisfaction. In the present article the 
sharing formula itself is determined to a certain 
extent by the satisfaction function. The rate of 
remuneration per unit of output for each individual 
is taken to be proportional to the derivative of the 
satisfaction of the other individual with respect to 
the effort of the first. The formulation of this con- 
dition leads to a partial differential equation whose 
solutions determine the sharing formula. Sharing 
determined in this way is referred to as sharing ac- 
cording to the Condition of Mutual Need (C. M. N.). 
Satisfactions resulting from 5 different situations are 
then computed and compared. Further considera- 
tions concern conditions imposed on the arbitrary 
function occurring in the solution of the above- 
mentioned partial differential equation.—(Courtsey 
of Bull. math. Biophys.) 


4353. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Mathematical theory of motivation interactions of 
two individuals: I. Bull. math. Biophys., 1947, 9, 
17-28.—The behavior of two individuals is con- 
sidered as consisting of an increase or a decrease of 
productive output. Motivation for increase is the 
derivative of a ‘‘satisfaction function.’’ This is an 
algebraic sum of the well-known Thurstone satis- 
faction curve and another essentially negative 
quantity, which is a product of a “reluctance param- 
eter” and the “effort.” Each individual attempts 
to maximize his own total satisfaction. The result- 
ing behavior is examined under a variety of condi- 
tions; namely, (1) equal sharing of produce without 
prescribed sharing of effort; (2) various contracts 
prescribing the sharing of effort; (3) situations in 
which one individual is more aware of the underlying 
motivations than the other. It is these latter situ- 
ations which under the simplest assumptions of 
equal sharing, without prescribed sharing of effort, 
lead to parasitism, i.e. total cessation of effort on the 
part of one individual. This happens when one 
individual becomes aware of the other’s automatic 
adjustment of his effort so as to bring about a total 
optimum output, which is a constant. Parasitism 
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is prevented by various forms of contracts in which 
either the effort necessary for the total optimum out- 
put is shared according to a prescribed ratio or the 
effort of one individual is fixed a priori as a function 
of the effort of the other. In the latter case the 
respective efforts become a function of a single 
variable, and each of the satisfaction functions is 
maximized by a particular value or values of this 
variable. In general, these critical values do not 
coincide for the two satisfaction functions. The 
problem of finding forms of contract which will 
result in identical critical (maximizing) values of the 
variable for both satisfaction functions leads to a 
functional equation.—(Courtesy of Bull. math. 
Biophys.) 

4354. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. of Chicago, Ill.) 
Mathematical theory of motivation interactions of 
two individuals: II. Bull. math. Biophys., 1947, 9, 
41-61.—The behavior of two individuals, consisting 
of effort which results in output, is considered to be 
determined by a satisfaction function which depends 
on remuneration (receiving part of the output) and 
on the effort expended. The total output of the two 
individuals is not additive, that is, together they 
produce in general more than separately. Each 
individual behaves in a way which he considers will 
maximize his satisfaction function. Conditions are 
deduced for a certain relative equilibrium and for the 
stability of this equilibrium, i.e., conditions under 
which it will not ‘“‘pay” the individual to decrease 
his efforts. In the absence of such conditions ‘‘ex- 
ploitation”’ occurs which may or may not lead to 
total parasitism. Some forms of the inverse problem 
are considered, where the form of behavior is given 
and forms of the satisfaction function are deduced 
which lead to it. (see 22: 4353).—(Courtesy of 
Bull. math. Biophys.) 


4355. Rapoport, Anatol, & Shimbel, Alfonso. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Suggested experimental procedure 
for determining the satisfaction function of animals. 
Bull. math. Biophys., 1947, 9, 169-177.—Some 
general experimental procedures are suggested to 
test a previously developed theory of motivation 
interactions which gives a quantitative description 
of factors in motivation. The experiments are de- 
vised with a view of varying simultaneously the 
“positive” and ‘“‘negative’’ terms of a postulated 
satisfaction function which is supposed to depend on 
the subject’s “‘effort’’ and ‘“‘remuneration.” If the 
output of effort on the part of the subject reaches a 
steady state for a given set of conditions, this output 
is taken to be the optimum output under those con- 
ditions. In other words, it is supposed that the 
satisfaction function is “maximized.” From the 
equations describing the derivatives of the satisfac- 
tion function with respect to different variables, the 
“biological constants” of the individual can be com- 
puted and his behavior predicted under a variety of 
other conditions. In particular, on the basis of 
previous papers, it should be possible to predict the 
behavior of two ‘‘cooperating’” and ‘‘sharing”’ 
individuals.—(Courtesy of Bull. math. Biophys.) 
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4356. Rashevsky, N. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
problem in the mathematical biophysics of inter- 
action of two or more individuals which may be of 
interest in mathematical sociology. Bull. math. 
Biophys., 1947, 9, 9-15.—The behavior of an in- 
dividual may be discussed in terms of a “‘satisfaction 
function.” An individual may be considered to 
always behave in such a way as to make his satis- 
faction function a maximum. The interaction of two 
individuals may consist in a cooperation in the pro- 
duction of any kind of objects of satisfaction. Those 
objects may be either material goods or anything 
else. The satisfaction of each individual is deter- 
mined by his share in the total output as well as by 
the effort he makes. It is shown that for a pre- 
scribed method of sharing a behavior in which each 
individual attempts to maximize the total satisfac- 
tion of both individuals results in a greater output 
than a behavior in which each individual attempts to 
maximize his own satisfaction.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
math. Biophys.) 


4357. Smith, George Horsley. (Office of Public 
Opinion Research, Princeton U., N. J.) Liberalism 
and level of information. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 
39, 65-81.—In the summer of 1946 approximately 
6,000 persons were asked, in interviews, questions on 
current events and on their attitudes toward inter- 
national and economic problems. Compared with 
the poorly-informed, the well informed tended to be 
more liberal in their views regarding Russia and 
atom-bomb control, but more conservative in their 
opinions regarding power for the workers and govern- 
ment guarantees. This relationship was found to 
hold even when economic status and occupation 
level were held constant. The well-informed group 
had had more years of formal education than the 
other group. The author suggests that, in spite of 
the liberal climate of colleges, those who are intel- 
lectually more competent are convinced of their 
ability to survive in a competitive regime and they 
do not identify themselves with workers who need 
government assistance. 26 references.—EZ. B. Mal- 
lory. 


[See also abstracts 4492, 4670. ] 
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4358. Adamec, Cenek. Experiences with an 
international question. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 
1947, 1(4), 40-44.—Problems of international opinion 
polling are illustrated in terms of a question concern- 
ing capital punishment asked in 9 countries. Cul- 
tural and historical differences alter the meaning of 
questions and of responses to them.— N. L. Gage. 


4359. [Anon.] World opinion. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 137-166.—Summaries of 
opinion surveys. 

4360. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles.) The social distance differential. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1948, 32, 882-887.—The social 
distance differential is defined as ‘‘the difference in 
the favorable or unfavorable reactions of persons to 
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each other, of persons and groups to each other, and 
of groups to each other.” Various types of distance 
differential, including personal, personal-group, and 
group to group, are discussed and several specific 
examples illustrative of each of the foregoing 3 
types are included in the discussion. The point is 
made that ‘‘a person can act with greater intelligence 
by carefully considering possible distance differ- 
entials and by making allowances for them than if 
he ignores them.”"—J. E. Horrocks. 


4361. Guest, Lester. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
Pa.) A study of interviewer competence. ni. J. 
Opin. Attitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 17-30.—To develop 
criterion measures of interviewer competence, 15 
interviews with a single, trained respondent were 
recorded with a concealed wire recorder. The 15 
interviewers’ reports were compared with the trans- 
cripts of their work to obtain counts of errors in 
interviewing and reporting. Ratings of the inter- 
viewers by the respondent and by 7 advanced stud- 
ents after listening to the recording of each interview 
were all found to be unreliable. Correlations with 
the error-count criterion were obtained for Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, Moore-Nell College 
Entrance Examination, and Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank scores. Only the English Usage (N =8) 
and certain interest scores (N =7) appeared to have 
promising correlations with the criterions.— N. L. 
Gage. 

4362. Kornhauser, Arthur. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The problem of bias in opinion research. 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 1-16.—The 
bias of those who formulate and control opinion re- 
search is examined. Such top-level bias may be un- 
intentional, resulting from the blind spots of the 
researcher; also it must be distinguished from low 
quality research and from low level bias, e.g. that 
among interviewers or statisticians. Manifestations 
of bias occur in choice of subject matter for polls, in 
study design and procedure, in question wording and 
sequence, and in interpretation and reporting. 
Sources of bias are relationships to clients, other 
personal characteristics, and group memberships. 
Reduction of top-level bias can be effected through 
(1) voluntary effort within the profession (including 
open discussions, critical expert reviews of work in 
progress, increased publication, and improved tech- 
niques in sampling, scaling, etc.), and (2) non-pro- 
fessional criticism from organized labor, Congress- 
men, and other groups who may suspect the validity 
of opinion research.— N. L. Gage. 


4363. Maccoby, Eleanor E. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Interviewing problems in financial surveys. 
Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 31-39.— 
Methods of establishing and maintaining rapport in 
interviews concerning consumers’ finances are out- 
lined. Respondents are pre-selected in terms of 
specific addresses. Call-backs and follow-ups are 
used. Introductory remarks are necessary to 
identify the interviewer and his organization, ex- 
plain the purpose of the survey, and assure the re- 
spondent of his anonymity. Letters from the home 
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office are used to persuade and reassure poeple who 
refuse to be interviewed; the approximately 9% 
who still refuse come mainly from the higher socio- 
economic levels and are replaced in the sample by 
weighting up the interviews with people who live 
on blocks at the same rent levels. Broad, impersonal 
questions precede the personal, financial ones to 
maximize rapport. The interviews are limited to 
about an hour in duration. Interviewers’ use of 
exact wordings, careful design of questionnaire page 
make-up, pretesting of questions, and intensive 
training of interviewers by field supervisors are also 
important to valid financial surveying. Techniques 
of financial interviewing would need to be modified 
in other cultures.— N. L. Gage. 

4364. Smith, Everett R. (Macfadden Publications 
Inc., New York.) The Macfadden Wage Earner 
Forum. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 71- 
80.—The Macfadden Wage Earner Forum, begun in 
1943, surveys the opinions and beliefs of a panel of 
about 1700 wage earner families, chosen to be rep- 
resentative of all those in the U. S. This article 
describes the composition of the sample, problems of 
replacement, the operation of the panel through 
mailed questionnaires, the selection of topics, and 
the scope of questions. The need for understanding 
of how to phrase questions for wage-earners is em- 
phasized. Various indications of interest in the re- 
sults have been given by important companies, 
advertising agencies, and others.— N. L. Gage. 


[See also abstracts 4210, 4591, 4641. ] 


CuLtures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


4365. Agnes, Sister Mary, S.C. Influence of 
reading on the racial attitudes of adolescent girls. 
Cath. educ. Rev., 1947, 45, 415-420.—70 high school 
girls who had voluntarily read at least 2 books about 
Negroes generally revealed better attitudes towards 
the Negro than those of the control group. The 
data do not prove that the better attitude was a 
product of such reading exclusively.—(Courtesy 
Child Develpm. Absir.) 

4366. Bixler, Ray H. (Minnesota Psychiatric 
Inst., Minneapolis.) How G. S. became a scape- 
goater. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 230-232. 
—A termination interview reveals how a liberal 
champion of the underdog suddenly resigned, on the 
grounds that his Negro assistant was given tenure. 
He really wanted to take a better job in another city, 
but his wife opposed the move. Although he was 
still friendly to the Negro, scapegoating seemed the 
safest excuse for resigning and moving without open 
family conflict. The mechanism was unconscious, 
and the danger lies in his future need to overcome 
guilt feelings by maltreating Negroes to prove his 
alleged prejudice.—C. M. Harsh. 

4367. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles.) Changes in racial distances. 
Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 55-62.— 
Responses of a roughly stratified sample of American 
adults to the Bogardus racial distance scale are com- 
pared with those made in 1926, twenty years earlier, 
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by a similar sample. The social distances have 
changed little and are inversely proportional to the 
representation in the sample of the group concerned. 
Changes in position of specific races and nationalities 
in each fourth of the group are discussed.— N. L. 
Gage. 

4368. Davenport, Roy K. The Negro in the 
Army—a subject of research. J. soc. Issues, 1947, 
3(4), 32-39.—The optimal utilization of Negro 
troops is an aspect of the man-power utilization 
problem faced by the War Department. The ex- 
perience of Negro combat units in World War II, 
various studies of literacy rate and the standing of 
Negroes on the General Classification Test led a 
specially appointed board to admit Negroes into the 
post-war army, not proportionally to their represent- 
ation in the population, but only on meeting the 
minimum standards set by the Army. For maximal 
utilization it is necessary to raise the general level 
of abilities among Negroes.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4369. Densmore, Frances. The use of music in 
the treatment of the sick by American Indians. In 
Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, M., Music and medicine. 
(22: 4457), 25-46.—The treating of the sick by the 
use of music, was done by the American Indians in 
early times, and is still being done to-day. Treat- 
ment was in the form of ‘dreams’ or visions, and 
perhaps herbs. ‘Medicine Songs,’’ prayers, and 
song and “rattling” were and are the means of treat- 
ing the sick. Reports of this practice have been 
found among many tribes. The medicine man or 
Midewiwin and owl woman both treated the sick, 
and both used songs as a means of treatment. Some- 
times specific songs were used for treatment of 
specific diseases, such as smallpox, fever, pneumonia, 
etc. There is a deep faith among Indians, in the 
healing powers of music. Psycho-therapy is shown 
by the Indian doctor singing songs which come to 
him in dreams, while the patients listen and recover. 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

4370. Frenkel-Brunswik, Else. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Dynamic & cognitive categorization of 
qualitative material: II. Application to interviews 
with the ethnically prejudiced. J. Psychol., 1948, 
25, 261-277.—The present paper illustrates in 
greater detail the application and extension of 
evaluation principles (see 22: 4420) to the evaluation 
of interviews. The interviews are part of a study 
dealing with the personality characteristics of the 
ethnically prejudiced as contrasted with the unpre- 
judiced. The contention is made that the categories 
used for scoring the interviews of the prejudiced as 
compared with the unprejudiced can be utilized in 
the discussion of the major disjunctive character- 
istics of the two groups and may serve as a basis for 
the description of the single individuals in the 2 
groups as well. The coherence of the pictures of 
these groups may in retrospect be seen as a justifica- 
tion of the intuitive, global rating method employed 
which places statistics and case study on an equal 
footing with respect to the concepts employed for 
classification and inquiry.—M. Mercer. 
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4371. Kecskemeti Paul (538 E. 85th St., New 
York.), & Leites, Nathan. Some psychological 
hypotheses on Nazi Germany. J. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 26, 141-183.—This study attempts an analy- 
sis of Nazi Germany in terms of an hypothesis ac- 
cording to which the Nazi variant of German culture 
approximates the compulsive character of psycho- 
analytic theory. Evidence for this compulsive char- 
acteristic is to be found in the attitude toward work, 
in a tendency for the Nazi character ‘‘to show low 
affect in consciousness, punctuated by eruptions of 
high affect,” in a concern about freedom of action 
and in simultaneous tendencies toward revolt against 
authority.—G. A. Kimble. 

4372. Lantz, Herman. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Rorschach testing in pre-literate cultures. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 287—291.—This describes 
3 different ways in which the Rorschach has been 
used in studying pre-literate cultures. The first 
concerns itself with the relationship between a pre- 
literate culture and Rorschach theory, the second 
with personality and acculturation, the third with 
basic personality structure. The findings of Ror- 
schach studies in pre-literate societies tend to be 
highly general and vague. Investigators must be 
more experienced in psychometrics and ethnology 
and problems must be more clearly crystallized.— 
R. E. Perl. 

4373. Luomela, K. Research and the records of 
the War Relocation Authority. Appi. Anthrop., 
1948, 7(1), 23-32.—The complete records of the 
agency, entrusted with handling the Japanese- 
Americans evacuated from the West coast and the 
European refugees at Fort Ontario, are available at 
the National Archives in Washington, D. C. and the 
University of California Library in Berkeley. These 
materials include a history of the activities; pub- 
lished final reports by the directors; administrative 
directives for the administrative personnel, the 
evacuees and the public at large; newspapers and 
periodicals published in the various centers; com- 
munity analysis reports; and bibliographies. Social 
scientists are invited to use these resources for study. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4374. Meinecke, Bruno. Music and medicine in 
classical antiquity. In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, 
M., Music and medicine. (22: 4457), 47-95.—The 
early Greeks and Romans believed that there was a 
firm alliance between music and medicine. Also, 
religion and music were closely related. Philosophies 
chose to interpret life as an art which could trace its 
connection to music. Thus music therapy came into 
being through understanding the psychosomatic 
effects of music. Music has played a great role in 
religion, ethics, sociology, politics, medicine, and in 
civilization itself. The Greeks and Romans have 
made this contribution to the Western World, where 
modern research is now verifying many of the early 
claims and findings of the influence of music on the 
organism.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

4375. Miller, Neal E., & Bugelski, Richard. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) inor studies of 
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aggression: II. The influence of frustrations imposed 
by the in-group on attitudes expressed toward out- 
groups. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 437-442.—31 young 
men at a camp were asked to indicate their attitudes 
toward Japanese and Mexicans before and after a 
situation which involved the frustration of giving up 
attending bank night at the local theater and taking 
hard tests instead. After the frustration they at- 
tributed a smaller number of desirable traits and a 
larger number of undesirable traits to these foreigners 
who could not possibly have been to blame for the 
situation. The first difference was statistically 
reliable, the second was not. This suggests that the 
foreigners were similar enough as stimulus objects to 
the experimenters so that the aggression aroused 
against the former generalized to the latter. Further 
experiments would be necessary in order definitely 
to establish this point.—M. Mercer. 


4376. Radin, Paul. Music and medicine among 
primitive peoples. In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, 
M., Music and medicine. (22: 4457), 3-24.—Music 
permeates every phase of primitive life, and specific 
instruments have been designated for treatment of 
disease. The power of music has been freely ac- 
cepted by primitive peoples, who do not think nor 
reason about it, and the fact that generations have 
accepted these practices was sufficient reason for 
continuing to do so. Curative-drama as psycho- 
therapy was also utilized, especially by priest-practi- 
tioners. Rational and non-rational diagnoses and 
treatment of disease exist everywhere among primi- 
tive peoples, and this condition is proportionate to 
the influence and power of the priest-practitioner, 
who in turn may exercise ‘“‘power’’ according to 
economic and socio-political causes. Music as a cure 
is minimal in extent, except as psycho-therapy. 
Music is the emblem of the priest-practitioners’ 
profession and power, in which they control spirits 
and deities.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


4377. Reichard, Suzanne. (U. California Public 
Opinion Study, Berkeley.) Rorschach study of prej- 
udiced personality. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 
18, 280-286.—The Rorschachs of 15 college women 
who showed prejudice against various minority 
groups were compared with those of a group of 15 
non-prejudiced college women. Prejudiced sub- 
jects showed on the average less interest in thinking, 
capacity for empathy, and insight. They tend to be 
less productive mentally, less responsive emotion- 
ally, and less original. They tend to be more in- 
hibited and more compulsively meticulous.—R. E. 
Perl. 

4378. Roback, A. A. Humor in Jewish folklore. 
Chicago Jewish Forum, 1948, 6, 167-173.—Folklore 
of civilized people may be thought of as the tradi- 
tional learning of the untutored. Jewish culture has 
its share of contributions to the world’s folklore, 
although it has not been studied as extensively as 
some other cultures. Humor should be considered 
one category of folklore, and it is this aspect which 
the author discusses. He illustrates humor in 
Yiddish vernacular and Jewish jokes.—C. M. Louttit. 
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4379. Rose, Arnold M. Army policies toward 
Negro soldiers—a report on a success and a failure. 
J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3(4), 26-31.—War utilization of 
Negro troops in segregated groups is demonstrated 
a failure, as judged by the experience of the Second 
Cavalry Division as compared with mixed companies 
of combat infantry in the European Theater. In- 
creased combat success, heightened morale of the 
total unit and reduced hostility toward Negroes was 
found in the latter type of utilization—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

4380. Saenger, Gerhart, & Shulman, Harry 
Manuel. (New York U.) Some factors determin- 
ing intercultural behavior and attitudes of members 
of different ethnic groups in mixed neighborhoods. 
J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 365-380.—The study is based 
on interviews of a representative geographic sample 
of 300 mothers of school-age children in 4 adjoining 
neighborhoods of the Washington Heights district 
of Manhattan. Two of these areas with a mixed 
Negro-White population lack adequate recreational 
facilities and are characterized by run-down tene- 
ments. In contrast the 2 white areas have better 
housing conditions and recreational facilities. One- 
fourth of the total population is Negro. The white 
population is predominantly Jewish and Catholic. 
It is concluded that, in order to improve intergroup 
relations in mixed religious or racial areas, more 
recreation centers are needed for the less privileged 
groups and that a program of inter-cultural educa- 
tion for both children and adults should accompany 
their establishment.—M. Mercer. 

4381. Zawadzki, Bohdan. (College of City of New 
York.) Limitations of the scapegoat theory of prej- 
udice. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 127-141. 
—The traditional ‘well-earned reputation’”’ theory 
explains prejudice entirely from stimulus character- 
istics of the groups, but is wrong in assuming that 
reputations are always accurate or well-deserved. 
The new scapegoat theory of prejudice pays attention 
only to motivation of the majority group. Frustra- 
tion generates hostility, which is displaced to a 
defenseless minority group and rationalized by 
blaming the minority for misfortunes, by projecting 
bad traits on them, and by stereotyping all members 
of the minority. The theory fails to explain why 
certain minorities are chosen for prejudice while 
others are admired, and why minorities are also pre- 
judiced. There is need for accurate study of char- 
acteristics of each group which antagonize others. 
In addition to scapegoating it is likely that conscious 
values and philosophies contribute to prejudice.— 
C. M. Harsh. 


[See also abstracts 4458, 4526. ] 


SocIAL INSTITUTIONS 


4382. Cohen, Felix S. Science and politics in 
plans for Puerto Rico. J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3(4) 
6-17.—The conclusions of investigating committees 
are denied, that Puerto Rico is overpopulated in 
relation to its natural resources. Overpopulation is 


deemed a value term, the connotation of which may 
change under proper economic conditions. The 
country’s natural resources are shown to be greater 
than those of many more prosperous nations. The 
author concludes that the investigators have tacitly 
assumed the political frame of colonial dependency, 
an assumption which has biased their conclusions.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4383. De, Nagendranath. Married spinsters. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 84-85.—Some women 
refuse to accept their role as wife and mother because 
of the difficulty of adjusting to a new kind of life. 
The number of such married spinsters can be reduced 
by reducing the disparities between single and mar- 
ried life. Preventive measures should include psy- 
chological examination of men and women who are 
about to marry, early marriage and, where indicated, 
psychoanalysis.—G. A. Kimble. 

4384. El-Meleegy, A. A. Alshwoor’el Dini Endal 
Mourahik. (Religious feeling in adolescents.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 193-206.—Religious 
feeling cannot be explained on the basis of a given 
instinct or a given sentiment. It is more complex 
than either one. It develops from the 5th year of 
childhood under the influence of many individual 
and social factors. The article is a trial to study this 
complexity of factors as a way to explain faith, 
fanaticism, atheism, and love. In most cases he 
relies on psychoanalytic point of view. French 
summary.—I. M. Abou-Ghorra. 

4385. Ernst, Morris L., & Loth, David. American 
sexual behavior and the Kinsey Report. New York: 
Greystone Press, 1948. 191 p. $1.96.—The authors 
undertake to examine the findings in the Kinsey 
Report (22: 1530), and with some references to 
other investigations in this field, interpret them in 
relation to our current culture. Such problems as 
the questions of children, sexual behavior of adoles- 
cents, bachelors, married men, and old age are dis- 
cussed. The impact of the Kinsey Report on legal, 
moral, and cultural problems are analyzed. Fre- 
quent suggestions are made for specialized investiga- 
tions arising out of the Kinsey findings.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4386. Frank, Lawrence K. (Caroline Zachry 
Inst., New York.) The family is the anvil. Surv. 
Midmon., 1948, 84, 197-198.—In this address at the 
opening session of the National Conference on 
Family Life, the author points out the significance 
of the family in our social culture, particularly as 
it relates to the professional attention of social 
workers and others.—C. M. Louttit. 

4387. Ingersoll, Hazel L. (New York State Coll. 
for Teachers, Albany.) Transmission of authority 
patterns in the family. Marriage Fam. Living, 1948, 
10, 36.—The problem reported in this brief article 
is the examination of the process by which authority 
patterns in the parental families of 37 college seniors 
were transmitted from the families of the respective 
husbands and wives to the patterns which they have 
established in their present family interaction. ‘‘The 
results give considerable support to the supposition 
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that authority roles as learned by the individual 
through contact with parental control during his 
formative years tend to be projected into the 
authority interaction between himself and his mar- 
riage partner.” Such roles tend to be reenacted if 
the expectations of both partners are complementary; 
to be modified through interaction if the partners’ 
expectations differ; or to be influenced by other 
personal or situational factors.— L. H. McCabe. 


4388. Koos, Earl Loman. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Middle-class family crises. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1948, 10, 25; 40.—48 up-state urban New York 
families of income from $3200—$8800 were studied 
for a period of 3 years. In adjustment 10 were 
classed above average, 26 average, and 12 below 
average. In comparison with a lower-class group, 
it was found, in this middle-class group, that crises 
occur more frequently, that there was no character- 
istic of crisis proneness, that the tenure of crisis was 
shorter, that the people of this group “muddled 
through” on their own, and that in 79 out of the 102 
crises experienced by these families ‘“‘the family came 
out of the ‘trial by fire’ on a higher level of organiza- 
tion than that of the pre-crisis period.”—L. H. 
McCabe. 

4389. Loomba, Ram Murti. Psychological condi- 
tions of peace. Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 77-80. 
—dAs long as wars provide for economic, political or 
military advantage, or some psychological satisfac- 
tion of a desire for revenge, they are inevitable. The 
number of wars can be reduced by: (1) a realization 
of the fact that “ideological wars’’ are not won or 
lost on the battle field, (2) limiting the objectives of 
war to the reparation of injuries done to the rights 
of people, (3) reducing fighting to a minimum, (4) 
better treatment of conquered peoples, (5) allowing 
the people of the world complete political freedom, 
and (6) reeducating the totalitarian countries.— 
G. A. Kimble. 

4390. Mukherji, K. C. Psychological conditions 
of war. Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 73-76.—War 
is a form of social behavior by which groups of people 
express their fundamental biological urge, the will 
to live. Since people have an innate destructive 
impulse, international wars are inevitable if national 
peace is to be maintained. An enduring peace 
probably must be based on the development of a 
world state to which people pay allegiance regardless 
of nationality and which has the power to enforce its 
dictates.—G. A. Kimble. 

4391. Reider, Norman. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San 
Francsico, Calif.) The unmarried father. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 230-237.—The social 
and psychological implications of unmarried father- 
hood are here discussed. Two important factors to 
be considered are the weight of conscience in the 
unmarried father and the economic and social status 
of the mother.—R. E. Perl. 

4392. Senior, Clarence. Research and adminis- 
tration in economic reconstruction. J. soc. /ssues, 
1947, 3(4), 18-22.—Due to a new political regime, 
which has welcomed the collaboration of technicians, 
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Puerto Rico is working to provide a higher standard 
of living for its people. The key agency for coordinat- 
ing research with administration is a planning board 
furnished with adequate legal status to be effective. 
Differences in approach between laymen and tech- 
nicians are not important sources of conflict in this 
setting. —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


[See also abstracts 4328, 4417, 4496, 4593. ] 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


4393. Betts, Emmett Albert. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Communication as an essential area of 
learning. Proc. Inst. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs, 
1947, [14], 38-42.—The developmental sequence 
of language is briefly discussed and the educational 
implications of the sequence are pointed out. 
Suggestions are made as to how school practices 
can be differentiated and thereby prevent the de- 
velopment of frustration in language situations.— 
L. Long. 

4394. Goldsen, Joseph M. (Nejelski and Co., 
Inc., New York.) Analyzing the contents of mass 
communication: a step toward inter-group harmony. 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 81-92.—Mass 
media of communication are a major element in the 
development of inter-group relationships. Content 
analysis is especially relevant to the promotion of 
inter-group harmony. Its application in a sedition 
trial through the “parallel test” is described; also 
available are the presentation, source, distinctive- 
ness, and distortion tests. Applications of content 
analysis to the treatment of minorities in mass media 
have in general been “spot” studies, devoted to small 
segments of communication and covering limited 
periods. Therefore, the author advocates ‘‘a sys- 
tematic attempt to provide the most elementary 
audit of the mass media. This should adequately 
sample all of the channels, all over the country, on 
an all-year around basis.’’ The purposes, techniques 
and possibilities of such an audit bureau of content 
are sketched.— N. L. Gage. 

4395. Handel, Leo. ( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer, 
Hollywood, Calif.) The social obligation of motion 
pictures. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 
93-98.—This is a summary and critique of Inglis, 
Ruth A., Freedom of the Movies. Topics considered 
are the history of the regulation of motion pictures, 
the principles underlying such regulation, and a 
proposal for a representative body of citizens to 
review and propose changes from time to time in the 
Motion Picture Production and Advertising Codes. 
— N. L. Gage. 

4396. Hultzen, Lee S. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Phonetic transcription as communication. Quart. 
J. Speech, 1948, 34, 194-201.—Phonetic transcrip- 
tion may be expedient, (1) among scholars, phone- 
ticians and phonologists, (2) between authorities 
and laymen, (3) between anyone who has heard a 
particular bit of speech and others who have not 
heard it. The use of phonetic transcription is a 
peculiar type of communication which not only adds 
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to human knowledge but is also useful in the direction 
of pleasurable learning.—M. F. Palmer. 

4397. Kopp, George, & Green, Harriet. Visible 
speech. Volia Rev., 1948, 50, 60-62.—A short 
description of visual speech containing pictures of 
or patterns written for the average layman.— 

. I. Corona. 


4398. Loewen, P. E. (U. Denver, Colo.) General 
semantics in daily living. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1947, 5, 53-55.—‘‘Proper evaluation of a forthcoming 
event or situation requires ...a high degree of 
‘projection’ and imagination, so that a fact-territory 
which does not yet exist in time and space—which 
exists in someone’s ‘minds’—can be created ade- 
quately in the world of words first.’”” Two predic- 
tions, misevaluated from failing to consider minimum 
expectations as well as maximum probability illus- 
trating the author’s point are presented.—G. I. 
Corona. 


4399. Stetson, R. H. (Oberlin Coll., Oberlin, O.) 
Traits of articulate language. Quart. J. Speech, 1948, 
34, 191-193.—There are two fundamental ways of 
communicating ideas and emotions, spatial and 
temporal. Picture writing, mathematics, and me- 
chanical drawing are handled on a surface: they are 
spatial. Articulate language is the early form of 
social communication and is temporal. The basic, 
irreducible specific units are syllables. Syllables 
can, in turn, be divided into feet, breath groups, 
phrases, sentences and periods. Articulate language 
is compared to music and dancing for its notation. 
Living language is articulate and in utterance gets 
full expression. The dynamic and emotional 
qualities of speech are revealed in the effective utter- 
ance; they are not added as an outside reinforcement; 
they are inherent in the motor organization.— M. F. 
Palmer. 


[See also abstracts 4204, 4667. ] 


SocraAL ACTION 


4400. Hanks, L. M., Jr. (Bennington Coll., Vt.) 
The problem of this number. J. Soc. Issues, 1947, 
3(4), 2-5.—This is the introductory statement for 
the number of this journal entitled Social Research 
in Political Decision. The writer, assuming that 
planned social change occurs through governmental 
bodies, asks how research effects the decision of 
administrators and politicians in the Federal govern- 
ment in Washington. The points of influence are 
divided into 4 stages: problem formulation, legisla- 
tion, policy formulation and administration.— L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

4401. Hanks, L. M., Jr. Summary and epilogue. 
J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3(4), 57-59.—The main points 
of the number on research and political decision are 
summarized by the editor—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4402. Taylor, Paul S. The relation of research to 
legislative and administrative decisions. J. soc. 
Issues, 1947, 3(4), 49-56.—Facts gathered through 
research may guide political action, but such facts 
do not guarantee that action will occur. When it 
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does occur, research enters decision through special 
committees of investigation, hearings on a bill, 
sympathetic legislators and research staffs in ad- 
ministrative agencies. Its weight or influence on 
Congress or the Administration, like the influence 
of other groups in the population, varies with the 
times.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4403. Widutis, Florence B. (Baldwin & Mermey, 
New York 17.) The impact of citizen-organizations 
on public opinion and public policy. IJnt. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 63-70.—Citizen-organiza- 
tions are defined, and classified both in terms of the 
directness and specificity of their goals and in terms 
of methods of evaluating their effectiveness. A 
Catalogue of Attitudes was developed to summarize 
data on the official policies and programs of national 
citizen-organizations. Background information nec- 
essary to interpret these policies is also being col- 
lected. Opinion polls are useful in measuring the 
progress of the principles for which most citizen- 
organizations stand. In general, the public lags 
behind citizen-organizations and Congress lags be- 
hind the public. Some organizations are using 
research methods to increase their impact and to test 
their educational materials and techniques. Some 
studies indicate that opinion changes brought about 
by mass media are much less stable and profound 
than those resulting from the group discussions in 
which citizen-organizations specialize.— N. L. Gage. 


4404. Wittenberg, Rudolph M. Personality ad- 
justment through social action. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1948, 18, 207-221.—A research project 
known as the Neighborhood Center For Block 
Organization, is described. The area selected, an 
urban slum, is most typical of people who showed 
the effects of social pathology in their personalities. 
Four blocks were organized, two sides of a street 
being considered as a block. The common interest or 
block project differed from block to block but mostly 
concerned gang warfare, prostitution, housing viola- 
tions, child care, and recreation. In this experiment 
the organization was the tool while the personality 
growth of the individuals involved was the goal. 
The individual and group growth in one block is 
described in detail. The essential value seems to lie 
in release of hostilities and frustrations which, when 
channelled and organized, can be directed toward 
modifying the environment.—R. E. Perl. 


[See also abstract 4595. ] 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELING 


4405. Felix, Robert H. Recruiting for mental 
health. Survey Graphic, 1948, 37, 312-314.—The 
need of wide social effort on the problems of mental 
health is officially recognized in the National Mental 
Health Act. In the present discussion the author 
indicates the woeful lack of adequately trained per- 
sonnel in the several specialities necessary if there is 
to be an adequate attack on mental health problems. 
He further discusses the programs for the support of 
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such specialized training activated under the Act and 
by private foundations.—C. M. Louttit. 

4406. Futterman, S., Kirkner, F. J., & Meyer, 
Mortimer M. First year analysis of veterans treated 
in a mental hygiene clinic of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 298-305.— 
Data were accumulated for a sampling of 493 cases 
in the Los Angeles Mental Hygiene Clinic from June 
26, 1945 through June 30, 1946. There were 178 
cases from the period of June 26, 1945 through 
December 31, 1945 and 315 cases from January 1, 
1946 through June 30, 1946. The data were tabu- 
lated and converted into percentages. Certain items 
were compared with the army population findings on 
the follow-up study of discharges for psychoneurosis. 
According to the time intervals during which the 
data were accumulated, the treatment of the statis- 
tical data led to 17 generalizations which are pre- 
sented in this paper.—R. D. Weits. 

4407. Gilyarovski, V. A. Soviet psychiatry in the 
post war period. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 
293-297.—Soviet psychiatry is passing through a 
significant period of its development. The end of 
the victorious war gives it an opportunity to resume 
peacetime progress. Science progress is a question 
of scientific foresight based on the laws governing 
the course of its development. With reference to 
psychiatry this means the necessity of analyzing 
everything pertaining to morbidity, in order that the 
essential measures may be taken for combating it 
and for strengthening the mental health of the pop- 
ulation. Before Soviet physicians stands the prob- 
lem of elaborating a mental hygiene under new con- 
ditions. —R. D. Weitts. 

4408. Helmy, M. Alkhedmat-ol eggtemaieato 
fi maydanel marad-el akli. (Social work and mental 
diseases.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 113-127.— 
The article is a comprehensive study of the role of 
social workers in cooperation with psychologists, 
clinicians and medical doctors, in fighting the mental 
diseases.—I. M. Abou-Ghorra. 

4409. Mailloux, N. (U. Montreal, Canada.) 
Research planning in clinical psychology. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 19-22.—As an important aspect 
of general methodology in clinical psychology, the 
student must progress beyond the quantitative 
location of the individual within the group to a 
qualitative interpretation of the individual’s be- 
havior in terms of psychological dynamics of per- 
sonality forces. In terms of this approach a number 
of areas of research are pointed out.—F. W. Finger. 

4410. Nunberg, Herman. Practice and theory of 
psychoanalysis. Nerv. ment. Dis. Monogr., 1948, 
No. 74, 218 p. $4.50.—According to the author, this 
collection of articles, some of which were published 
over two decades ago, ‘‘reflect in general lines the 
development of psychoanalysis, in some instances 
anticipating later findings."’ In addition to theoreti- 
cal interpretations of cases of catatonia, schizophre- 
nia, states of depersonalization and the dream of a 
six-year-old-girl, broader problems are treated under 
such headings as the will to recovery, the synthetic 


function of the ego, the feeling of guilt, ego strength 
and ego weakness as well as various theoretical 
aspects of psychoanalytic therapy.— N. H. Pronko. 

4411. Overholser, Winfred. (Si. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Psychiatry and general medi- 
cine. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 226-234.— 
Psychosomatic medicine, if it is to be set up as a 
specialty, is as much within the ambit of the intern- 
ist as of the psychiatrist, and probably belongs more 
to the internist. Psychiatry should be practiced in 
hospitals along with other specialties, not as a 
separate adjunct.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4412. Roy, J. Problems of mental hygiene in the 
scheme of post-war reconstruction in India. Jndian 
J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 81-83.—An adequate mental 
hygiene program for India would include: (1) com- 
pulsory education, (2) psychometric investigation of 
all school children, (3) creation of separate and in- 
dependent chairs of psychiatry and psychology in 
the university, (4) creation of a mental health service, 
(5) psychological and psychiatric training for the 
medical man, and (6) the extension of the services 
of children’s clinics.—G. A. Kimble. 


4413. Whitehorn, John C. The concepts of 
“meaning” and “cause” in psychodynamics. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 289-292.—The principal 
purpose of this paper is to correct the haziness of 
thinking which tends to obscure the distinction be- 
tween “meaning” and ‘“‘cause,” so important for psy- 
chotherapeutic strategy. It is pointed out that eti- 
ological research has better prospects of success 
through the increasing understanding of the mean- 
ingfulness of symptoms. Meaning and cause are not 
mutually contradictory; but neither are they synony- 
mous. Two special reasons are presented for em- 
phasizing the therapeutic implications of the dis- 
tinction between these concepts. One reason lies in 
public misunderstanding and the other in the over- 
crowded condition in most of the good institutions 
training young psychiatrists. The understanding 
and practice of psychotherapy will be improved by 
the more general recognition of this distinction.— 


R. D. Weits. ‘ 
[See also abstracts 4209, 4221, 4493, 4624. | 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


4414. Adams, Theodore F. (First Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Va.) The clergyman cooperates with the 
psychiatrist. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 286- 
288.—The minister has a threefold function in 
mental hygiene: detector, counselor, preventor. 
Especially can he help persons in life’s crises.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

4415. Bijou, Sidney W. [Ed.] (Indiana U., 
Bloomington.) The psychological program in AAF 
convalescent hospitals. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. viii, 256 p. $1.25. 
(AAF Aviat. Psychol. Program Res. Rep. No. 15.)— 
Psychologists in Army Air Forces convalescent 
hospitals performed a variety of services and con- 
ducted research on problems of local and general 
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psychological significance. The service functions 
included the orientation of patients to the hospital, 
the preparation of a brief case history on each enter- 
ing patient, the preparation of detailed psychological 
evaluations to assist in diagnosis, and the conduct of 
individual and group counseling and of vocational 
and ,educational advisement. Research of continu- 
ing significance to psychology includes the following: 
an evaluation of 5 adjustment inventories (including 
two standard inventories) which indicated that all 
5 instruments differentiated patients with psychiatric 
and nonpsychiatric diagnoses; the development and 
evaluation of 5 attitude scales relevant to the war, 
the hospital, further duty assignments, etc.; the 
development of a biographical inventory useful in 
the initial study of patients; the evaluation of two 
measures of mental functioning (The Shipley-Hart- 
ford Retreat and the Efficiency of Mental Application 
Test), indicating the latter instrument to be more 
sensitive than the former in identifying men with 
psychiatric problems; the validation of 3 projective 
techniques (Rorschach, Bender-Gestalt, and an In- 
complete Sentences Test), indicating no differences 
in Rorschach responses, as scored, between psychi- 
atric patients and aviation cadets, and substantial 
validity for the Incomplete Sentences Test using 
psychiatrists’ diagnoses as criterion; and the in- 
vestigation of a procedure for objectifying and 
quantifying inter-personal behavior in group psy- 
chotherapy.— N. Hobbs. 


4416. Clarke, Helen Jane, Rosenzweig, Saul, & 
Fleming, Edith E. (Western State Psychiatric Inst., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) The reliability of the scoring of the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration study. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 364-370.—The objectivity of 
scoring of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration test 
was determined in 3 successive studies. Scoring 
problems were analyzed and the scoring refined. 
After these refinements, the percent of agreement 
between two examiners was 85% on 100 group ad- 
ministered, normal records and 82% of 25 individu- 
ally administered, abnormal records.— L. B. Heathers. 


4417. Cuber, John F. (Ohio State U., Columbus), 
& Leslie, Roland. Marriage counseling practice. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. 
xi, 175 p. $2.25.—Primarily designed as a text for 
college courses in marriage counseling, the book 
explains the fundamentals of modern marriage 
counseling practice as a profession. Dr. Cuber be- 
lieves that medicine, psychology, sociology, educa- 
tion and other ‘‘behavior sciences’’ make valuable 
contributions to helpful counseling in marital ad- 
justment. Part I discusses problems of the marriage 
counselor in diagnosis, types of therapy, various 
services performed by marriage counselors, inter- 
viewing, and techniques used by counselors. Part II 
describes the organization of the marragie counseling 
field and discusses the training of counselors as well 
as limitations of the profession. Various techniques 
and schools of thought in counseling are discussed 
and interpreted. A bibliography for students and 
teachers completes the book.—D. Everett. 


4418. Eimicke, Victor W., & Fish, Herman L. 
(Brooklyn (N. Y.) Coll.) A preliminary study of the 
relationships between the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and performances on the Army Alpha 
Examination and the George Washington Social 
Intelligence Test. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 381-387.— 
This study is a preliminary investigation of relation- 
ships between Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
scale scores and performances on the Army Alpha 
Examination and George Washington Social Intel- 
ligence Test. The subjects were 500 sales trainees, 
all of them high school educated. Alpha scores in- 
dicated that the subjects were highly selected. The 
mean Social Intelligence score of this group was 103.8. 
The r between Alpha and Social Intelligence Test 
scores was .67. The r between Social Intelligence 
and Bernreuter F2S and F,C scale scores was .14 
and —.14 respectively. The r between Alpha and 
F,S scores was .14 while the r between Alpha scores 
and F,C scores was —.09. The authors note the 
need for further validation studies of the Bernreuter 
Inventory and the Social Intelligence Test. The 
necessity for stricter definitions of traits supposedly 
measured by these tests is pointed out.—M. Mercer. 


4419. Foster, Austin. (U. Texas, Austin.) Age 
and the Wechsler-Bellevue scattergraph. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 396-397.—The author points out 
the necessity for using the proper standard scores 
for any given age group when making profiles on the 
Wechsler.— L. B. Heathers. 


4420. Frenkel-Brunswik, Else. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Dynamic and cognitive categorization of 
qualitative material: I. General problems and the 
Thematic Apperception Test. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 
253-—260.—It would be of advantage if the same 
technique of evaluation would prove equally success- 
ful when applied to behavior and when applied to 
recorded material of the type of biographies, inter- 
views, and TAT stories. In the past, differentiations 
of motivation in the direction of content and of de- 
fense mechanisms as well as cognitive perceptual 
specifications have not been fully standardized as 
personality variables. Evaluation of recorded ma- 
terial in the interviews of projective stories was 
mainly done either in terms of the more generalized 
motivational categories also suited for short range 
behavior description, or else in terms of the more 
purely understanding, idiographic type of intuitive 
tracing customary in case historical interpretation. 
An attempt is made in this paper to bridge the gap 
between these two approaches in an analysis of fan- 
tasy stories of children.—M. Mercer. 

4421. Krise, E. Morley. (Veterans Hosp., Rose- 
burg, Ore.) A short method of scoring the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. clin. Psychol., 
1947, 3, 386-392.—Another method of marking the 
cards of the individual MMPI in order to facilitate 
scoring is described.— L. B. Heathers. 

4422. Levine, Edna Simon. Psychological side- 
lights: 5. Tests and teachers. Volta Rev., 1948, 50, 
152-154; 194; 196.—The. qualities important in 
standardized tests, the points to remember in ad- 
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ministering tests and the value of giving them are 
discussed by Mrs. Levine for teachers and parents 
who are anxious to know about these modern tools 
helpful in education.—G. J. Corona. 

4423. Milies, Rebeca. (Jnstitutos Normales del 
Uruguay, Montevideo.) Trabajando por el bienestar 
de la comunidad: La “Wichita Guidance Center,” 
una agencia del “Community Chest” (“Arca de la 
Comuna”’). (Working for the welfare of the com- 
munity; The Wichita Guidance Center, an agency of 
the Community Chest.) Bol. Bibl. Artigas, 1948, 
4, 1-8.—The organization, staff and methods of 
operation of the Wichita Guidance Center, a psy- 
chological clinic, are described with particular 
emphasis on the place of the Center in the commun- 
ity. The author spent 3 months as a visiting member 
of the staff. Her purpose in writing the article is 
not only to describe a North American institution 
but to suggest a pattern for the organization of 
similar centers in Uruguay.—J. E. Brewer. 

4424. Mons, Walter. Principles and practice of 
the Rorschach personality test. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1948, 164 p. 12s. 6d.—This book is to 
provide the beginning Rorschach student with a 
“logical and common sense’ approach to the Ror- 
schach test. The methods of Klopfer are heavily 
drawn on and supplementary material from Beck 
and Binder are included. A few additional diagnostic 
agenda from the author’s experience are presented. 
The book takes up the theory and practice of the 
test, scoring and tabulation, the significance of the 
separate scoring categories, and the analysis of per- 
sonality structure. One chapter deals with useful 
elaborations of the test, and the last chapter presents 
two complete examples of scoring and interpretation. 
—J. B. Rotter. 

4425. Pichot, P. (Hépitaux de Paris, France.) 
L’origine francaise des tests Form-board et leurs 
applications cliniques. (The French origin of the 
form-board tests and their clinical applications.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 3(2), 309-322 (1-14).— 
The Form-Board Tests were originated after the 
research of the French physicians, Itard, Sequin, 
and Bouneville in the 19th Century. Later other 
researches in England and the United States made 
use of these tests in clinical and educational situ- 
ations. A standardization has been tried in England 
by use of factorial analysis. The factorial analysis 
revealed the existence of the factors G, V, K, & W 
of which K has been discovered by an Egyptian 
psychologist, Dr. A. Koussy during his work in 
London in 1934.—IJ. M. Abou-Ghorra. 

4426. Taylor, W. S. Fantasy preference and 
Indian education. Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 
62-68.—A reality-fantasy test of the incomplete 
story type given to 250 students in an Indian college 
reveals that the Indian students show less preference 
for reality than would be expected. Education at 
the college level apparently does nothing to reduce 
this tendency.—G. A. Kimble. 

4427. Wishner, Julius. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Il.) Rorschach intellectual indicators in 
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neurotics. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 265- 
279.—42 neurotic patients were tested with the 
Rorschach and the Wechsler-Bellevue tests in order 
to determine the significance of 17 reputed intelli- 
gence indicators in the Rorschach. R, W#, and Z 
were found to be the most significant intelligence 
indicators in the Rorschach while F plus % did not 
correlate significantly with any Wechsler-Bellevue 
score. 32 references.—R. E. Perl. 


[See also abstracts 4207, 4305, 4307, 4619. } 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


4428. Cruickshank, William M. (Syracuse U., 
N.Y.) Qualitative analysis of intelligence test 
responses. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 381-386.— 
The Year XIV Ingenuity item on Form L of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet was given to 2 groups of 15 
children each, one normal, one retarded, who were 
matched for M.A. and arithmetical age. It was 
found that the retarded group gave more nonsensical, 
superficial and inadequate answers than the normals 
while the normals gave more “‘don’t know’”’ answers. 
The retarded child is less self-critical than the normal 
child and is more in need of maintaining his self- 
esteem.— L. B. Heathers. 


4429. Garfield, Sol L. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
The Rorschach test in clinical diagnosis. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 375-381.—Diagnoses based on 
Rorschach records alone on 75 consecutive psychi- 
atric cases referred because of diagnostic difficulties 
were compared with the final psychiatric staff 
diagnoses. For the two largest diagnostic categories, 
schizophrenia and psychoneurosis, it was found that 
88% of the cases classified as schizophrenic by the 
test were also so classified by the psychiatric staff 
but only 72% of the cases classified as schizophrenic 
by the psychiatrists were so classified by the test; 
for the psychoneurotics, the test identified 95% of 
the patients classified as neurotic by the staff but 
only 66% of the cases classified as neurotic by the 
test were so classified by the staff. Many of the 
disagreements involved cases of incipient schizo- 
phrenia or meagre Rorschach records. 21 references. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


4430. Morris, Woodrow W. (Inst. Human Ad- 
just., U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) A preliminary 
evaluation of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 370-374.— 
The MMPI was given to 320 naval personnel in- 
cluding (1) a “no disease’ control made up of 43 
men referred to the hospital for observation but dis- 
charged as fit for duty, (2) 190 psychoneurotics, and 
(3) 66 psychopaths and 21 schizoids. Although the 
test did differentiate borderline normals from serious 
pathological cases, it did not aid in the differential 
diagnosis of the pathological conditions. All of the 
pathological groups scored high on the Depression 
scale; all were within normal limits on the Paranoia, 
Manic, and Masculinity-Femininity scales.—L. B. 
Heathers. 
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4431. Scheimann, E. J. (854 N. Clark, Chicago, 
Ill.) The comparison of the psychodiagnostic find- 
ings of graphology and hand psychology. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 269-275.—Some relations be- 
tween characteristics of handwriting and of the hand 
itself are described.— L. B. Heathers. 


4432. Schneck, Jerome M. (Fort Missoula, 
Montana.) Psychiatric diagnosis of military offend- 
ers. Amer. J. Psychtat., 1947, 104, 325-328.— 
Presented in this paper is an outline and discussion 
of the psychiatric diagnoses of 361 military offenders. 
These men were studied at a military installation 
known as a disciplinary barracks of the medium 
security type. They were examined several months 
after World War II hostilities had ceased but many 
of them had been confined while the war was still in 
progress. Their offenses varied but AWC was 
most common. This study is of diagnoses within 
the general framework published in a War Depart- 
ment Technical Bulletin. Each diagnosis is based 
upon information gathered by social worker, psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist. The case study and psy- 
chological tests were used. This study of diagnoses 
is meant to indicate a trend and within limits it is 
intended as a study in diagnoses within the general 
framework of the nomenclature outlined by the War 
Department.—R. D. Weitz. 


[See also abstract 4520. | 


TREATMENT METHODS 


4433. Ainlay, George W. The place of music in 
military hospitals. In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, 
M., Music and medicine. (22: 4457), 322-351.— 
Music was rejected in the beginning of World War 
II, but later was accepted, due to the realization of 
the increased morale it gave to both healthy and ill 
soldiers. Music was accepted in the Army’s Recon- 
ditioning Program, as an aid for removing internal 
conflicts, which are often found in soldiers free from 
organic disease. Musical programs, given regularly 
in hospitals, have brought about remarkable changes 
in the mental attitudes of listening patients. The 
tastes of the patients should be considered. Familiar 
songs are quite generally desirable. Patient partici- 
pation in music is beneficial, especially for psycho- 
neurotic cases. The objectives of the music program 
are: social adjustment, occupational therapy, and 
educational activities. Recreation and entertain- 
ment are also given as aims of the music program. 
The organization of the program, equipment needed, 
and the publications and available means for de- 
veloping an efficient program, are given in complete 
form.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

4434. Alexander, George H. (Butler Hosp., 
Providence, R. I.) Some applications of a psycho- 
analytic concept in the treatment of the psychotic 
patient. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 338-354.— 
“The physician’s unconscious mental activity may 
intrude itself to the detriment of his therapeutic 
efforts in at least three important directions, in the 
securing and utilization of the patient’s history, in 


his mental examination of the patient and in the 
direct therapeutic procedures which he conducts 
with him.” —L. B. Heathers. 


4435. Alper, Thelma G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) An electric shock patient tells his story. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 201-210.—A college 
graduate suffering from manic depressive psychosis 
writes his story during a lucid interval. He describes 
the onset of the trouble, the changes while in the 
hospital, and his feelings before and after shock 
treatment. Amnesia after shock cleaned the slate of 
disturbing memories for a while. Discharged as 
cured, he took a job for a while, finished college, then 
had a relapse and again received shock treatment. 
Electric shock disrupted the cycles, gave him hope, 
and made it possible for him to return toa job. But 
in the absence of psychotherapy there was little 
change in personality. He depends upon others for 
decisions and accepts ‘“‘fate.”” He accepted shock 
treatment without great fear of death because of his 
faith in the friendly attendant and the doctor.— 
C. M. Harsh. 


4436. Altshuler, Ira M. A psychiatrist’s experi- 
ences with music as a therapeutic agent. In 
Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, M., Music and medicine. 
(22: 4457), 266-281.—Since early times music has 
exercised a sort of therapeutic influence because of 
its important instinctual, emotional, intellectual, 
cultural, and spiritual factors. Music is more thera- 
peutic than words, because it meets no intellectual 
resistance, and does not appeal to logic to initiate 
action. Since familiar tunes bring back memories 
and realities, they are substitutes for phantasy, fear 
and excitement. Music has been used therapeuti- 
cally as treatment for various types of psychoses. 
Music, both alone and in conjunction with hydro- 
therapy, is useful in decreasing output of disturbed 
and inaccessible mental patients. When music is 
given with hydriatric treatment, it overcomes the 
development of feelings that such treatment is puni- 
tive. Music is more paractical than hydrotherapy 
because larger groups can be treated simultaneously. 
Further observations are planned which will include 
all types of psychoses and also great varieties of 
music.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


4437. Brody, Benjamin, & Grey, Alan L. (U. 
Chicago, Iil.) The nonmedical psychotherapist: a 
critique and a program. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1948, 43, 179-192.—Social sciences have made im- 
portant contributions to clinical therapy and to 
group therapy in industry and criminology, yet 
psychiatric research still suffers from an organic bias. 
Wartime experience and the breakdown of the 
clinical team approach demonstrate that non-medical 
persons often make expert psychotherapists. For 
training, social work has the appropriate interest in 
people and professional standards, but lacks sound 
theory and scientific method. Clinical psychology 
must overcome the inertia of traditional impractical 
departments and must apply careful methodology 
to important human problems. Only a minority of 
psychiatrists are adequately trained for psycho- 
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therapy, and there is little hope that medical schools 
will contribute much to meeting the country’s psy- 
chotherapeutic need. The burden will fall to psy- 
choclinicians, whose training must be oriented to 
cultural and personal dynamics, methodology ap- 
propriate to clinical studies, practical evaluation of 
theories, and the minimum essentials of medical 
understanding. A sample 4-year curriculum is 
outlined. 26 references.—C. M. Harsh. 


4438. Bunzel, Gertrude. Psychokinetics and 
dancetherapy. J. Hith phys. Educ., 1948, 19, 180- 
181; 227-229.—The psychokinetic method tries to 
influence individuals by group action in order to 
achieve possibilities of catharsis through coordina- 
tion; such catharsis to be effected through contrast 
between actuality and imagined reality. Groups 
thus studied range from children of 3 to adult groups 
of 40 years. There follows a description of course 
contents for children by age groups, laymen and 
professionals, special purpose groups as teachers, 
veterans, exceptional children, minority groups, etc. 
The ideal group should consist of not more than 15 
nor less than 12 participants. There should be not 
more than 10 years maximum age range, one sex 
only. Religion, nationality and minority status 
play no great role once the group is formed, it should 
not be regrouped fora year. The groupassuch has a 
healing quality if led through physical exercises and 
dance to creative self-expression of the individual.— 
J. H. Bunsel. 

4439. Carapetyan, Armen. Music and medicine 
in the renaissance and in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, M., Music and 
medicine. (22: 4457), 117-157.—During the Middle 
Ages medicine was hooked with religion, music, cult 
and magic, after which it did rise to the dignity of a 
science. Medicine had 4 elements, which were blood, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. Likewise, music 
had four elements, namely: bass, tenor, alto and 
soprano. Music and medicine were interrelated due 
to: (1) therapeutic effects of music on mind and 
body; (2) disease phenomena influenced by music; 
(3) music and physiology relationships; (4) social 
phenomena influenced by music; (5) medical men 
often were influenced by music; and (6) medical men 
were interested in music for its own sake. Mental 
hygiene of today as we think of it, was, at that time, 
considered of significance due to music’s influence on 
the mind and body. Many examples of Musicians 
and Doctors are given, as also writings sharing 
music and medicine relationships, and dealing with 
the history of ideas, of the artistic, the philosophic, 
and of the scientific methods and knowledge.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

4440. Chafe’i, Abou Madian. (Psychosynthesis 
and personal rhythm.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 2, 
473-486.—In studies of the influence of rhythm and 
its relation to breathing and various mental states, 
rhythm in ergographic studies, rhythm and sugges- 
tion, and changes in behavior of epileptics obtained 
by the influence of rhythm, there is found the sug- 
gestion of the use of personal rhythm as a psycho- 


therapeutic method. It is believed that the influence 
of rhythm on psychic activity restores the equilibrium 
of psychic forces. In Arabic, French summary.— 
G. S. Speer. 

4441. Coltharp, Ralph W. Group psychotherapy 
in patients recovering from psychoses. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1947, 104, 414-417.—The literature con- 
cerning group psychotherapy is briefly reviewed. 
A report of group psychotherapy in a group of 
officers recovering from functional psychoses is 
made. Patients’ opinions of this method are re- 
ported. It is believed that group psychotherapy is 
especially adaptable to patients of above average 
intelligence and can be used as an adjunct to other 
forms of therapy. It cannot and should not replace 
other forms of psychotherapy. It has the special 
advantage of economy of time. Discussions are 
carried on in an impersonal manner, patients learn 
that their illnesses are not individualized, and mass 
catharsis is noted. A 15-item bibliography is ap- 
pended.—R. D. Weits. 

4442. Ebaugh, Franklin G. Anxiety reactions. 
Centaur, Menasha, 1948, 53, 123-—131.—Attention is 
called to the high percentage of patients in general 
medical practice whose symptoms are neurotic or 
psychosomatic in origin. The majority of these 
symptoms are anxiety reactions. The need for a 
psychotherapeutic attitude on the part of the general 
practitioner was never more urgent than it is today. 
Dismissing a neurotic with a sleeping pill and a pat 
on the back fails to meet the problem. Several psy- 
chotherapeutic methods which have fallen into dis- 
repute are: (1) ordering.and forbidding; (2) exhorta- 
tion; (3) suggestion; (4) confession or catharsis. 
The psychotherapeutic procedure recommended to 
the general practititioner by the author embraces 6 
steps: (1) the establishment of rapport; (2) the 
clinical and physical examination; (3) the initial 
therapeutic formulation; (4) the psychological 
ventilation of inner feelings; (5) the desensitization 
of the patient to his problems; (6) re-education and 
acquisition of a new attitude toward himself and his 
illness.— F. C. Sumner. 

4443. El-Mazini, Ahmed Rifaat. (Abbassia As- 
sylum, Cairo, Egypt.) Altahlilel Takhdiri Fel Mar- 
ad’el Akli. (Narco-analysis in mental illness.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 161-170.—Dr. El- 
Mazini reports his experience in treating the neuro- 
sis. He thinks that narco-analysis is the most 
efficient and rapid method of treatment compared to 
hypo-analysis. The barbiturates have effects on the 
diencephalon in a certain way as to release the 
emotional conflicts and motivations. Such a libera- 
tion will lead to a better synthesis of personality. 
This method is not approved in case of treatment of 
psychotics. It may only help through ‘“narco- 
suggestibility.". French summary.—/. M. Abou- 
Ghorra. 

4444, Elston, Arnold. The musician’s approach 
to musical therapy. In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, 
M., Music and medicine. (22: 4457), 282-292.— 
There has been some success in the use of music as 
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therapy, but there are also many exaggerated claims 
which have not been proven. Investigations have 
been made and are being made in this field, but music 
itself has been the least investigated of all factors 
involved. There are many elements of music to 
which a listener may or may not respond, or the 
response may be to the performance as a whole. 
Music which inspires one person may irritate an- 
other. Personal conditioning factors of taste, musi- 
cal training, etc. are important. The therapist must 
discover the causal operation of musical elements, if 
music’s curative powers are possible or controlable. 
Composers will thereby also create music accord- 
ingly, and he, the composer, will again be considered 
the exerciser of the spirit and ministrant of health.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


4445. Gildea, Margaret C.-L. (Washington U., 
St. Louis, Mo.) The social function and group 
therapy. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 203-216.— 
The social function is an instinctively ordered bi- 
ological drive and is subject to blocking and re- 
pression just as much as the sexual drive. Fora 
child the opportunity to become an integral member 
of a group and take part in the social scene are 
absolute essentials for normal development of per- 
sonality. For adolescents and older persons group 
therapy as a multi-potential tool can be used in any 
situation in which the social function is at fault.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

4446. Guerguess, Sabry. (Hypnoanalysis.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 19-32.—The history of 
the use of hypnosis as a therapeutic tool is briefly 
reviewed, and special reference is made to Freud's 
application of hypnosis in the treatment of neurotic 
illness. Hypnoanalysis combines both hypnosis and 
psychoanalysis, and is assumed to have a definite 
value in shortening both the uncovering phase and 
the re-educative phase of psychoanalysis. The 
objections to hypnoanalysis are discussed. It is 
concluded that it is still too early to attempt a final 
evaluation of hypnoanalysis as a therapeutic agent, 
but that it is a step forward in psychoanalytic 
therapy. In Arabic; English summary.—G. S 
Speer. 

4447. Haas, Louis J. (New York Hosp., White 
Plains, N. Y.) Observations on left-handedness. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 279-284.—In therapy 
some activities require continuous use of both hands, 
some require dominant use of the preferred hand, 
some require the less skillful part of the technique to 
be carried on with the favored hand and the more 
skillful part with the other hand. Analysis of the 
skills involved in physical therapy shows that the 
adult can learn new patterns not previously formed 
with either hand adequately with either left or right 
hand. This indicates that much of the pattern of 
ordinary right- or left-handedness which is acquired 
during the formative period is environmentally con- 
ditioned and can and should be easily guided.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


4448. Harris, Robert E. (U. California, Med. 
School, San Francisco)., Bowman, Karl M., & Simon, 


Alexander. Studies in electronarcosis therapy. 
III. Psychological test findings. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1948, 107, 371-376.—A group of mental patients, 
mostly schizophrenics, were given 4 subtests—Com- 
prehension, Similarities, Block Design, Digit-Symbol 
—of the Wechsler and the MMPI prior to electro- 
narcosis therapy. 16 of these were retested on the 
Wechsler about 3 weeks after the termination of 
shock therapy. The group rated as average in 
ability and showed average variability in their IQ 
scores; there was no significant change in IQ scores 
following treatment. The average MMPI scores 
were like those of other similar psychiatric groups. 
A favorable prognosis for shock therapy was indi- 
cated by (1) higher scores on the verbal than on the 
performance tests used, indicating the presence of 
psychomotor retardation and depression prior to 
therapy, and (2) by a very high Depression score 
unaccompanied by other high scores except on the 
Paranoia scale.—L. B. Heathers. 


4449. Hinko, Edward N., & Lipschutz, Louis S. 
(Wayne County General Hosp., Eloise, Mich.) Five 
years after shock therapy; a preliminary report. 
Amer. J. Psychiat. 1947, 104, 387-390.—Considerable 
literature has accumulated on the subject of shock 
therapy but there are many questions that remain 
unanswered. A critical evaluation of the shock 
therapies is attempted. The insulin coma method, 
the metrazol convulsion method, and the electro- 
shock method are included with the hope of provid- 
ing answers to some of the questions. This report 
embodies a statistical review of the results of shock 
treatment, their comparison with spontaneous re- 
coveries in a control group and the results of the 
follow-up study to date. Presented are the con- 
clusions which are justified by this statistical study 
five years after shock treatment.—R. D. Weitz. 


4450. Hughes, Charles W. Rhythm and health. 
In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, M., Music and 
medicine. (22: 4457), 158-189.—The theoretical 
basis of music therapy is still unknown, but it is 
believed that rhythm is an important element. The 
union of melody and rhythm (and harmony) give a 
combination which further aids in therapy. Rhythm 
may be simple or complex. Musical rhythm de- 
veloped from word-rhythm and poetry, and from the 
dance. People seem to enjoy music while eating, 
and students, even while studying. Music has been 
used for healing effects by primitive peoples, and 
also recently in our civilization. Music has been 
recognized as a unifying and stimulating factor dur- 
ing physical exercises. Music is adapted to reestab- 
lishing of muscular coordination, and it has been 
used for therapeutic ends because it is its own 
metronome. Music has been found to be a medium 
for cooperative action among people of both high 
and low intelligence. The vital factor of music is 
the emotional reactions of the listener, important in 
music therapy. In this emotional reaction, rhythm 
plays an important role, but the extent of this role 
will require much more scientific research.—O. J. 
Jacobsen. 
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4451. Kent, George. Homes instead of hospitals. 
Survey Graphic, 1948, 37, 315-317; 327-328.—The 
increasing experience with home placement of mental 
patients has indicated its therapeutic superiority 
over the usual mental hospital.—C. M. Louttit. 


4452. Lassner, Rudolf. (The Training School, 
Vineland, N. J.) Playwriting and acting as diag- 
nostic-therapeutic techniques with delinquents. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 349-356.—“In correctional 
institutions there is a great need for group treatment 
techniques. Playwriting and acting in a permissive 
atmosphere, with freedom of choice regarding plot 
and role, with subsequent group discussions, has been 
found useful in this respect. Improvement seen in 
three typical institutionalized boys, either brought 
about or precipitated by this technique, has been 
described to exemplify its application and value.”— 
L. B. Heathers. 

4453. Lipkin, Stanley. Notes on group psycho- 
therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 459-479.— 
Many different forms of group psychotherapy pro- 
duce positive results. The common factor under- 
lying the various techniques is thought to be the 
therapist’s acceptance and tolerance of, and con- 
fidence in, the patient. Hence the author favors a 
nonlecture type of group therapy. The experiences 
of the author with group therapy in an Army general 
hospital are described. 18 references—L. B. 
Heathers. 


4454. MacQuiddy, Ernest L. Time saving tech- 
niques of psychotherapy. Contact, 1948, 6, 247-259. 
—Psychotherapy is defined in general terms as any 
effort to relieve mental suffering, regardless of how 
and by whom it is administered. It is pointed out 
that therapeutic techniques are needed which are 
less time consuming for the practitioner than con- 
ventional methods. The possible time saving meth- 
ods discussed are Hypnotherapy, Shock Therapy, 
Group Therapy, Autobiography, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, and Bibliotherapy. Although none of 
the methods discussed are considered to provide an 
ideal solution it is suggested that greater use should 
be made of them by practicing physicians.—W. F. 
Grether. 


4455. Pacheco, Olinda. (Instituto Anténio Aur- 
élio da Costa Ferreira, Lisbon, Portugal.) A gindstica 
ao servico da pedagogia terapéutica. (Gymnastics 
as an aid in therapeutic education.) Crianca portug., 
1946-47, 6, 115-128.—Ju-Kang-Shi, in 1766 B.C., 
recommended physical education. The Greeks and 
the Romans preached its values. Claparéde, Rous- 
seau, Binet, and Piaget are among more modern 
proponents for physical education, especially in 
terms of its mental therapeutic effects. The author, 
using the Ling system for the physical education of 
mentally defective children, believes that the con- 
ditioning of motor activities affects their psycho- 
sensorial faculties, which is of great benefit to these 
children. This system consists of acting out lively 
stories with various large and small muscle move- 
ments by the children which illustrate in pantomime 


the activities of the story. English summary.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

4456. Richardson, Henry B. (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll., New York.) Psychotherapy of the obese 
patient. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1947, 47, 2574-2578.— 
Obesity of the exogenous type in women is to be re- 
garded as a personality disturbance, the physical 
expression of which is the accumulation of fat. The 
obesity almost invariably stems from a compulsive 
craving for food which is associated with a variety 
of nervous symptoms. The fundamental treatment 
is psychotherapy coupled with dietotherapy. The 
author’s psychotherapeutic technic corresponds 
closely to the “associative anamnesis”’ of Felix 
Deutsch, which is essentially a conversation in 
which most of the talking is done by the patient and 
most of the listening is done by the doctor who only 
supplies direction from time to time. The technic is 
illustrated.— F. C. Sumner. 


4457. Schullian, Dorothy M., & Schoen, Max. 

ds.] Music and medicine. New York: Henry 
chuman, 1948. x, 499 p. $6.50.—This collection 
of articles on the relation of music and medicine 
includes contributions by 17 authorities. Music as 
therapy and as used in hospitals and industry is 
discussed from many points of view. Bibliography 
pages 407-471. (See entries 4316, 4317, 4319, 4324, 
4369, 4374, 4376, 4433, 4436, 4439, 4444, 4450, 
4458, 4462, 4664, 4672.).—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


4458. Sigerist, Henry E. The story of tarantism. 
In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, M., Music and 
medicine. (22: 4457), 96-116.—Musical therapy 
was known in the Middle Ages. Members of 
religious groups were “‘treated’’ with music during 
illnesses. In Italy, through the heat of summer, the 
Tarantula is presumed to be poisonous at that time 
only, and when people are bitten by it, the only cure 
is dancing very rapidly. This is done in the streets 
where music must be played for the dancing. One 
case was described as a casualty because no music 
was available for 24 hours after a bite. Those 
afflicted drank wine, wore gay clothing, and were 
joined by others who were bitten or had been bitten 
other years. Musicians took advantage of the 
“situation,” traveling from town to town during the 
hot season, and making good money. Music was 
both instrumental and vocal, always very rapid. 
Scientific explanation is given for the “‘cure,”’ in that 
coagulation which generally occurs due to the bite, is 
overcome by the violent exercise, and that the ac- 
companying neurosis is similarly aided—0O. J. 
Jacobsen. 

4459. Slavson, S. R. [Ed.] The practice of 
group therapy. New York: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1947. 271 p. $5.00.—The 13 chapters 
represent the work of the editor and 16 other con- 
tributors who are medical and non-medical psycho- 
therapists. Group therapy is said to be “‘basically 
a special application of the principles of individual 
treatment to two or more persons simultaneously 
which brings also into the situation the phenomena 
and problems of interpersonal relationships.”” The 
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volume describes specifically the application of 
different types of group therapy to “emotionally 
disturbed, socially maladjusted, and mental 
patients." Part I presents the general principles of 
group therapy, Part II deals with activity group 
therapy and concerns itself entirely with children, 
and Part III tells about interview group therapy 
with psychoneurotic adults, allergy patients, in- 
dividuals suffering from speech disorders, and one 
case of a neurotic adolescent girl suffering from cho- 
rea. Two other chapters discuss such matters as the 
role the parent takes when a child is taking part in 
group therapy and how group therapy can be used 
with psychotic patients. The last chapter of the 
book suggests the possible lines of research needed to 
be explored before group therapy can be appreciated 
fully or applied.—R. E. Brown. 


4460. Spotnitz, Hyman. Observations on emo- 
tional currents in interview group ee with 
adolescent girls. J. merv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106 
565-582.—Group therapy material on a group of 
adolescent girls revealed two general topics of dis- 
cussion, problems concerned with sex and future own 
family adjustments, and those dealing with feelings 
of personal inadequacy. The group was more 
cohesive if the reproduction constellation was ascend- 
ant over the inadequacy constellation; it became 
somewhat disintegrated when the opposite relation 
existed.— L. B. Heathers. 


4461. Thorne, Frederick C. (U. Vermont, Burl- 
ington.) Directive psychotherapy: XIII. Psycholo- 
gical antidotes and prophylactics. J. clin. Psychol., 
1947, 3, 356-364—“A number of therapeutic 
methods are available which may be specifically 
prophylactic or antidotal in selected situations. The 
plan of therapy will depend upon an evaluation of 
the relative roles of affective-impulse and intellectual 
components of personality. . . . The principal goal 
of therapy is to re-establish intellectual control of 
behavior with a normal balance of affective and 
intellectual components. . . . Although passive or 
nondirective methods may be utilized in dealing 
with emotional reactions, methods based on educa- 
tion and reeducation imply the assumption of some 
directive responsibility by the therapist.” 16 refer- 
ences.— L. B. Heathers. 


4462. van de Wall, Willem. Music in hospitals. 
In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, M., Mustc and 
medicine. (22: 4457), 293-321.—The author bases 
his suggestions on practical experience, which has 
included extensive use of music as treatment and 
therapy, in hospitals. Cooperation of all sections of 
the hospital is essential for success of the program, 
and this should include the medical service, nursing 
service, occupational therapy, social service, chap- 
lains, women’s auxilliary and the business office. 
The scheduling and organization of the music therapy 
program is presented, and the part each worker 
plays in its operation. The qualifications and train- 
ing of music therapists are also given. No specific 
examples are given of improvement or cure through 
music therapy, rather, the author gives the necessary 
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organization and requirements for successful music 
therapy programs in hospitals.—O. J. Jacobsen. 


[See also abstracts 4232, 4369, 4374, 4376, 4383, 
4404, 4463, 4500, 4521, 4659. ] 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


4463. Bettelheim, Bruno, & Sylvester, Emmy. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) A therapeutic milieu. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 191-206.—Two cases are 
presented in full to show how children who have 
developed “psychological institutionalism” in non- 
therapeutic institutions are rehabilitated at the 
Orthogenic School. ‘Psychological institutional- 
ism,” a deficiency disease in the emotional sense, 
may occur not only in institutionalized children but 
also in those who are exposed to a succession of 
foster homes or to disorganized family settings. 
Only measures arising from cohesive, benign inter- 
personal relationships among adults and children 
can combat the improverishment of the personalities 
of these children. Emphasis on spontaneity, flexi- 
bility and highly individualized relationships will 
permit the eventual integration of the child’s per- 
sonality.—R. E. Perl. 

4464. Braun, E. Die Bedeutung der Kinderpsy- 
chiatrie fiir die taigliche Arbeit des Schularztes. 
(The significance of child psychiatry in the daily 
work of the school physician.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1948, 14, 197-213.—Educators expect the school 

hysician to be concerned not only with the physical 

ealth of the children but also with their mental 
stability. With the help of objective tests detection 
of mental defectives is possible at Kindergarten age. 
In spite of frequent parental resistance, their early 
placement in special classes is most desirable to spare 
them from unfair competition. The exaggerated 
demands of the public school are often hazardous 
even for the mental equilibrium of children of aver- 
age mental endowment, particularly if the parents 
also expect too much from them. Many children 
from urban families appear emotionally disturbed 
because the external milieu of the family is not con- 
ducive to good upbringing, or the familial climate 
lacks the necessary warmth. To help the children 
it does not suffice to be concerned merely with them, 
but their homes must be reached as well. Only 
through cooperation of pedagogues, social workers 
and psychiatrists can a good diagnosis be obtained.— 
R. Lassner. 


4465. dos Santos, Jofio Augusto. (Instituto 
Anténio Aurélio da Costa Ferriera, Lisbon, Portugal.) 
A higiene mental infantil em Franca. (Mental 
hygiene for children in France.) Crianga portug., 
1946-47, 6, 105—113.—In order to obtain some meas- 
ure of protection for children in devasted post-war 
France, the ministry of public health set up a ‘“‘Com- 
ité Interministeriel de Coordenation des Services de 
Enfant Déficient, Délinquant et Victime de la 
Guerre,”” which worked along with regional associ- 
ations for the protection of homeless, orphaned, re- 
lationless children. Delinquency increased from 
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12,165 cases in 1939 to 32,284 in 1945, an indication 
of the increased gravity of the situation with regard 
to the condition of youth. These associations are 
chiefly interested in mental hygiene and work in 
connection with juvenile courts, and infant psychi- 
atric services. The state tends to assist these com- 
mittees by the passage of laws favorable to the 
movement. English summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


4466. Feinberg, Henry. (Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, Detroit 2, Mick.) Achievement of a group 
of socially maladjusted boys as revealed by the 
Stanford Achievement Test. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 
26, 203—212.—Performance on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test was evaluated for 872 boys committed by 
the courts to the Boys’ Republic. The mean age of 
the groups was 14.3 years. The mean IQ was 87.4. 
The pattern of performance was like that of disturbed 
children. Reading items were higher than arithme- 
tic items. Lack of the fundamentals of basic sub- 
jects indicated a history of scholastic difficulty. 
Positive correlations were found among all of the 
academic items tested.—G. A. Kimble. 


4467. Gordon, Ronald Gray. Abnormal behavior. 
London: Medical Publ., 1946. 75 p.—This exposi- 
tion of the psychology of the abnormal was designed 
for non-experts who have to look after children and 
adolescents whose behavior is abnormal in the eyes 
of the law. After a brief discussion of instinctive- 
emotional dispositions and of choice, intelligence, 
free will and responsibility in man, the author pro- 
ceeds with characterizations of abnormal types of 
behavior. Certain habits are discussed which are 
prevalent in schools and other institutions and pre- 
sent themselves as problems such as masturbation, 
homosexuality, enuresis. A chapter is devoted to 
mental deficiency and its degrees, one to types of 
abnormal behavior characterized as definitely asocial 
or delinquent. The last chapter deals with methods 
of treatment under the following heads: punishment, 
leadership, discipline, knowledge, understanding and 
love.— F. C. Sumner. 

4468. Griffin, Louise. Indiana’s child-caring in- 
stitutions. Publ. Welf. Ind., 1948, 58(3), 5-6; 14.— 
Institutions for child care have a very important 
place in the handling of children’s problems. 4 
groups of children who may profit by institutionaliz- 
ation include the “emotionally unable to accept a 
foster family,’ those needing temporary care until 
foster family plans can be made, or until the child’s 
own family can again take care of him, and lastly 
the child who needs the experience of living in a 
group. The author discusses problems in institu- 
tional management to meet the needs of these groups. 
Important among these problems are small groups, 
competent adult workers, and the use of social case 
work service.—C. M. Louttit. 


4469. Hennessy, William D., Jr. On the job! 
As one institutional superintendent sees the day-by- 
day challenge of giving good care. Publi. Weif. 
Ind., 1948, 58(3), 7-9; 14-15.—The successful 
functioning of a children's institution depends in 
large measure on the attitudes toward child develop- 
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ment which housemothers are able to develop. The 
housemother must carefully plan each day’s activi- 
ties while at the same time giving the children abund- 
ant opportunity for personal responsibility and 
learning situations. Grouping of children for various 
purposes, if done carefully, may be a real value, not 
only for the administration, but in developing the 
child's behavior.—C. M. Louttit. 

4470. Judkins, Barbara. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) Adoptive parents in a child guidance 
clinic. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 257-264.— 
Case material is presented to indicate some of the 
problems adoptive parents face with their children. 
While the problems reported by adoptive parents 
do not sound essentially different from those re- 
ported by natural parents, they have a different 
significance in relation to the adopted child and often 
must be handled in a different manner. Running 
away, for instance, takes on a different meaning in a 
child who has been given away once and whose 
greatest fear is that it may happen again.—R. E. 
Perl. 

4471. Mercedes, Rodrigo B. Tipos especiales de 
nifios. (Special types of children.) Rev. Fac. Med., 
Bogata, 1946, 15, 243-260.—Discussion of different 
types of children above and below the general meas- 
ure. Considerations on children in war time, especi- 
ally during the Spanish civil war.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

4472. Myklebust, Helmer. Clinical psychology 
and children with impaired hearing. Volta Rev., 
1948, 50, 55-56; 90.—Acoustically handicapped 
children fall within normal limits on standard non- 
language tests of intelligence. Although the social 
competence of deaf children falls well above the 
average for normal hearing children, existing re- 
tardation might be lessened by home and school 
training programs. Much needs to be done in the 
field of motor function and adjustment and person- 
ality. There is more immaturity and emotional 
instability among the deaf than there is among 
hearing children. Psychologists familiar with fund- 
amentals of clinical audiometrics are needed to give 
more careful screening, diagnosis and initial guid- 
ance.—G. I. Corona. 

4473. Rey, André. (U. Geneva, Switzerland.) 
Etude des insuffisances psychologiques (enfants et 
adolescents). I. Méthodes et problémes. (Study of 
eee insufficiencies (Children and adults). 

. Methods and problems.) Vol. I. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1947. 257 p. 8 Swiss fr.— 
Under the main subject of methods and problems, 
some of the topics presented are: ways of standard- 
ization, types of psychological tests, psychological 
insufficiencies and anomalies, and physiological and 

ychological points of view. Various kinds of tests 
or children and adults are explained, with emphasis 
upon psychometric measurements. Degrees of in- 
dividual variation of performance are cited. These 
should be given careful interpretation and diagnosis 
through extended study of each case, as the same 
symptom may originate from widely different causes. 
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Standardized tests point out a certain order of possi- 
ble symptoms but they are merely a means of differ- 
entiating individuals from a standardized pattern. 
Causal relations of psychological insufficiencies are 
analyzed from both the mental and the physiological 
point of view. Considerable reference is made to 
the theories of Freud, Adler, Jung, Janet and others. 
—G. E. Bird. 


4474. Rey, André. (U. Geneva, Switzerland.) 
Etude des insuffisances psychologiques (enfants et 
adolescents). II. Le diagnostic psychologique. 
(Study of psychological insufhiciencies (Children and 
adults). II. The psychological diagnosis.) Vol. II. 
Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1947. 208 p. 
7.50 Swiss fr.—Sub topics under the general subject 
of psychological diagnosis include automatisms, psy- 
chological tension, intelligence, psychological anam- 
nesis in the study of affectivity and character, and 
the classification of diagnostic psychological symp- 
toms in the child. According to the author, diagno- 
sis in psychology should be called study or anaiysis, 
as it seeks mainly to identify or evaluate a certain 
category of symptoms. Everything in the life of a 
child is significant. Consideration should be given 
to motivation and to such reactions as fear, fatigue, 
lack of interest, anxiety, divided attention, or a sense 
of compulsion. Psychometric tests exclude emo- 
tional states and personality. To supplement these 
the Rorschach, or psychoanalysis, is of value. The 
existence of different successful schools of psycho- 
therapy indicate there are many techniques possible 
in the reduction of symptoms and the reeducation 
of personality. It is hoped that they may all unite 
and that eventually the psychologist and the 
physician may be one and the same person.—G. E. 
Bird. 

4475. Schwier, Rachel. Good care includes in- 
dividual services to the child and his family. Publ. 
Weif. Ind., 1948, 58(3), 12-14.—Social case work 
services are necessary in a satisfactory child care 
program. They provide individual attention and 
contact between all persons or institutions involved; 
the child, his own family, foster families, or institu- 
tions. The social worker must develop good rela- 
tions with the child as well as others concerned.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


4476. Warburton, Amber Arthur. (Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, Washington, D. C.) Har- 
lan county plans for its boys and girls. Child, 1947, 
12, 74-77.—The Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth sponsored a 4-day conference in cooperation 
with the county public schools and the Community 
Planning Council in Harlan County, Kentucky. 
The institute was designed to demonstrate how a 
community could analyze its guidance problems and 
make recommendations for improvement of guidance 
services.—C. P. Froehlich. 

4477. Williams, Charles L., Hubbard, John P., & 
Bain, Katherine. Community health services for 
children in eight selected states. Amer. J. publ. 
Hith, 1948, 38, 75-81.—A statistical summary of 
information on the amount, distribution and char- 


acter of community health services for children in 
Maryland, Illinois, Oregon, North Carolina, Mon- 
tana, Alabama, New Mexico, and New Hampshire. 
Significant differences in professional staffs and an 
increasing interest in mental hygiene were noted. 
“The history of health organization in the United 
States shows that services have developed first and 
in greatest abundance in those communities best 
able to support them financially.”" Vast differences 
between states as well as inequalities between rural 
and urban areas are noted.—R. S. Waldrop. 


[See also abstracts 4499, 4551, 4553, 4571, 4579, 
4621, 4636. ] 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4478. Condon, Margaret E. A follow-up study of 
one hundred veterans who were counseled at the 
City College Vocational Advisement Unit. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1948, 8(1), 43-45.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1946, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 217 p., $2.72, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 945. 

4479. Fauman, S. Joseph. The factors in oc- 
cupational selection among Detroit Jews. Microjilm 
Abstr., 1948, 8(1), 125-126.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1948, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 180 p., $2.25, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 954. 

4480. Jager, Harry A. (U. S. Office of Educ., 
Washington, D. C.) Vocational guidance in the 
United States. Int. Labour Rev., 1948, 57, 300-314.— 
Forty years of vocational guidance in the United 
States are reviewed. This review was prepared as 
one of a series on vocational guidance, a subject 
which appears on the agenda of the next session of 
the International Labour Conference. Guidance 
agencies in the United States, prevalent principles 
and practices, the training of counselors and evalu- 
ation are discussed. The influence of vocational 
guidance on industry and education is described.— 
C. P. Froehlich. 

4481. McIntosh, W. John. Use of manual dexter- 
ity and mechanical aptitude tests in shop counseling 

mentally retarded adolescent boys. J. except. 
Chald, 1047, 14, 81-84.—A study was made in 
Toronto of 500 academically and mentally retarded 
adolescent boys to discover a more satisfactory means 
of shop guidance. As a result a personality and oc- 
cupational interest inventory was constructed which 
measured academic knowledge, intelligence, liking 
of shop work, physical health, and a favorable at- 
titude. This test when used with a selected gro 
5 tests proved very helpful in counseling.—G. "P 

‘orona. 


[See also abstract 4623. ] 
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4482. Bond, Earl D. (Jmst. of the Pennsyloania 
Hosp., Phildelphia 39.) The avoidance of “emotion” 
in medical literature.  /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 
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260-261.—Perhaps medical men avoid using the 
term “emotion” in their writings because it intro- 
duces causal concepts outside their experience and 
training. — L. B. Heathers. 


4483. Bowman, Karl M. (Langley Porter Clinic, 
San Francisco, Calif.) Psychiatry in China. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1948, 16, 328-335.—The author, 
while a representative of the World Health Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, records his impressions 
of mental health in China. It is concluded that the 
incidence and types of mental disorders are similar 
to those of other countries whereas, as contrasted 
with the United States, “practically no hospital 
beds" are available for these patients and “almost 
no psychiatrists” to treat the mentally ill. Cor- 
rective measures are suggested.— L. A. Pennington. 


4484. Eissler, K. R. Objective (behavioristic) 
criteria of recovery from neuropsychiatric disorders. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 550-564.—The un- 
satisfactoriness of the concept of social recovery is 
discussed. ‘Three typical situations are described 
in which the true mental status of a person can be 
evaluated; (1) that in which the subject’s ego is 
exposed to an unusually great demand on its re- 
sources by internal changes such as occur during the 
process of aging; (2) that in which the subject's ego 
is exposed to an unusually great demand by external 
stimulation, such as exposure to sentiments of un- 
organized masses; (3) that in which the subject's 
efiect on a highly sensitive medium, such as his 
progeny, can be studied.”—L. B. Heathers. 


4485. Ewen, John H. Mental health; a practical 
guide to disorders of the mind. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1947. 270 p. $4.00.—This book at- 
tempts to give a concise account of the salient fea- 
tures of mental illness as a whole. Sections are 
devoted to the psychoneuroses, the psychoses, 
mental deficiency and psychopathic states and to 
legal aspects of mental disorder and mental hospital 
practice. Symptomatology, aetiology and manage- 
ment of each form of mental illness are given in their 
essentials. The book lends itself to use as a textbook 
in medical psychology.— F. C. Sumner. 


4486. Freyhan, F. A. (Farnhurst, Del.) Psychi- 
atric realities; an analysis of autistic trends in psy- 
chiatric thinking. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 
482-492.—The author questions the scientific nature 
of much of dynamic psychiatry, feeling that the 
popularity of this type of “psychiatrism” perhaps 
reflects the needs of psychiatrists rather than an 
objective evaluation of clinical data.— L. B. Heathers. 


4487. Grenell, R. G., Moore, B., ef ail. Electrical 
correlates of psychiatric disturbances. Fed. Proc., 
1948, 7, 44.—Abstract. 


4488. Hinsie, Leland E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Understandable psychiatry. New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. vii, 359 p. $4.50.—The following 
topics are considered from a patient-centered ap- 
proach: How feelings make us sick, emotional pains, 
the oneness of mind and body, regressive living, 
troublesome character traits, origin of types of per- 


sonality, instinctual impulses, mental energy, the 
role of organic factors, anxiety, fear, obsessions and 
compulsions, mania and melancholia, schizophrenia, 
change of life, epilepsy, alcohol and other drugs, 
antisocial people, emotions and intellect.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

4489. Kant, Otto. (Worcester State Hosp., Worces- 
ter, Mass.) Evaluation of dynamics in functional 
mental conditions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 
71-77.—“‘Questions pertaining to etiology in func- 
tional conditions are still not satisfactorily answered. 
In view of the ubiquity and ambiguity of dynamic 
features usually taken into consideration, an attempt 
is made to prepare a basis for future dynamic analy- 
ses by elaborating on mistakes to be avoided and by 
demonstrating method and logic of evaluation of 
potential dynamic features."—L. B. Heathers. 

4490. Klein, D. B. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) A reappraisal of insanity as a scientific 
concept. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 233- 
236.—Present tendencies to deplore the distinction 
between medical and legal insanity are unjustified. 
Law has more to teach psychology than to learn 
from it, and legal insanity is prohably a clearer con- 
cept than psychosis. Psychological tests are provid- 
ing ever better indicators of types of disorder of 
thought and emotion, but not all of these are legally 
dangerous. Both concepts of insanity continue to 
serve useful purposes.—C. M. Harsh. 

4491. Klein, Elmer. (1/801 K St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Acute psychiatric war casualties. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 25-42.—The kinds of 
psychiatric casualties resulting from the Iwo Cam- 
paign are described. It is estimated that 50% of 
these casualties returned to active duty whereas in 
most service hospitals the remission rate was 10 to 
12%. These results reflect the unusual intensity of 
this battle which finally disorganized many essenti- 
ally stable soldiers. For many of the patients re- 
covery was rapid, rest and sedation being the most 
effective treatment.— L. B. Heathers. 

4492. Opler, Morris Edward. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Theories of culture and the 
deviant. Proc. Inst. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs, 
1947, [14], 8-14.—A few of the different theories of 
the nature of culture are discussed to show that the 
reactions which stem from different conceptions of 
culture range all the way from condemnation of the 
unhappy individual and confidence in the righteous- 
ness of the cultural dictate, to sharp criticism of the 
demanding society and great compassion for the 

rson who has not been able to come to terms with 
it. Since aberrants and the psychologically dis- 
turbed are often at loggerheads with their cultures, 
the attitude toward them and toward their treat- 
ment is bound to be influenced by the view of culture 
which is accepted.— L. Long. 

4493. Tallman, Frank F. (Ohio State Commis. 
Ment. Hyg., Columbus.) A state program of mental 
health. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 271-278.— 
The program requires consideration and coordination 
of hospital admission laws; an adequate building 
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rogram; a good staff, with cooperative training 
acilities; provision of resident and traveling out- 
patient all-purpose clinics, which will provide not 
only diagnosis but early treatment; a prevention and 
educational program to interpret psychiatry to the 
public; cooperation in a state wide research program; 
cooperative planning with governmental and private 
agencies.—W. L. Wilkins. 


[See also abstracts 4280, 4467. ] 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


4494. Hanselmann, Heinrich. Discurso de aber- 
tura da “Conférence Internationale de Pédagogie 
de l’Enfance Déficiente.” (The opening talk of the 
“International Conference for the Teaching of De- 
fective Children."’) Crianca portug., 1946-47, 6, 
129-136.—In meeting for the first time since 1939 
the International Conference for the Education of 
Defective Children must not believe it is only nec- 
essary to pick up where they left off. It is necessary 
to consider some basic facts. Rationalism has as- 
sisted in the disintegration of the human creature. 
Only faith in God can reestablish order. Some poeple 
believe Europe to be a gigantic neurotic clinic. 
Some believe it is possible to ‘‘cure”’ the world of its 
ills with psychology. This idea is an example of the 
continuation of the war, because the war was due to 
the over-importance of the ‘“‘me.’’ We must love our 
neighbor as ourselves. The interest in and care of 
defective children is an indication of an interest in a 
better world. English summary.—R. J. Corsini. 

4495. Moragas, Jeronimo. (Instituto de Pedago- 
gica Terapeutica, Barcelona, Spain.) Oligofrenia e 
Instinto. (Feeblemindedness and instinct.) Crianga 
portug., 1946-47, 6, 55-60.—Feeblemindedness is 
not only a deficiency in intelligence, but it is also a 
derangement of the whole personality. Instincts 
are weakened in feeblemindedness, but appear to be 
stronger since in people of low intelligence there is 
less ability to hide from others the existence of these 
instinctual drives. The author says that, despite 
the claim of many that the feebleminded possess a 
strong sexual urge, he has found this instinct in the 
feebleminded to be weak. French and English 
summaries.— R. J. Corsins. 


abstracts 4428, 4455, 4481, 4536, 4551, 
17. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


4496. Arieff, A. J. (1121 S. State St., Chicago, 
Til.), Sherman, I. C., & Rotman, D. B. Neighbor- 
hood quarrels. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 62-70. 
—Judges in the Municipal Court at Chicago refer 
participants in neighborhood quarrels to psychi- 
atrists of the Psychiatric Institute in attendance at 
the court. 50 such cases selected at random were 
studied. These persons were predominantely white, 
married, first generation American women. 70% 
of these persons were diagnosed as paranoid. The 7 
psychiatrists who saw these persons classified only 


6% of the other patients seen by them during the 
same time period as paranoid.— L. B. Heathers. 


4497. Belbey, Jose. (U. Buenos Aires, Argentina.) 
Fuga y vagancia. (Fugue and vagrancy.) Arch. 
Med. legal., B. Aires, 1948, 18, 3-18.—This article 
is an attempt to differentiate as clearly as possible 
the various “wandering” states. Those which are 
crisis type reactions such as found in epilepsy, 
hysteria, and so forth are the fugues. Those which 
are charactrized by social forces, habit, or long- 
standing degenerative processes are the vagabond- 
ages. From the point of view of forensic medicine 
it is wise to clear up the definition of these two 
terms. Methods to control wanderers are listed and 
discussed. While the fugues must be treated, the 
vagabonds must be made to earn their own way and 
to become part of the labor pool.—R. J. Corsini. 


4498. Darke, Roy A. (523 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah.) Heredity as an etiological factor in 
homosexuality. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 251-— 
268.—Goldschmidt’s work on the sex characteristics 
of gynandromorph insects was applied to a study of 
the siblings and descendants of 100 male homosexual 
prisoners and 32 cases from Henry's “Sex Variants” 
(15: 3835). The author found that the data did not 
support Goldschmidt’s theories re the hereditary 
determination of homosexuality —L. B. Heathers. 


4499. de Ataide, Schneeberger. (IJnstiiuto Anté- 
nio Aurélio da Costa Ferriera, Lisbon, Portugal.) 
Contribuigéo paro o estudo da enurese na crianga. 
(Contributions to the study of enuresis in children.) 
Crianga portug., 1946-47, 6, 137-211.—This is a 
study of 123 boys in the age range 5-15 out of a 
population of 472 at the Instituto Costa Ferriera 
who suffered from enuresis or encopresis. 74 were 
treated by psychotherapy, re-education, and water 
reduction during the evening. The other 49 were 
treated by psychotherapy; and some of these by 
ephedrine and some by testicular hormone. In the 
first group 13 cures and 6 cases of progress were 
recorded. 13 others were cured spontaneously just 
by being admitted to the institution. In the second 
group 23 were treated with ephedrine. 7 were cured 
and 8 showed improvement. 16 cases treated with 
testicular hormones showed 5 cures and 4 improve- 
ments. French and English summaries. 32 refer- 
ences.—R. J. Corsins. 

4500. Dorcus, Roy M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), & Kirkner, Frank J. The use of hypnosis 
in the suppression of intractible pain. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 237-239.—Hypnotic sup- 
pression of pain circumvents problems of drug 
tolerance and addiction. If subjects can repeatedly 
experience voluntary termination of hallucinated 
pain they should be able to eradicate pain when it 
starts. 5 of 8 women suffering from chronic men- 
strual pain were susceptible to this hypnotic sug- 

estion and have been relieved of most of their pain 
ce 2 years. Similar suggestion was not as effective 
with 5 male veterans suffering from spinal cord in- 
juries. Pain was decreased under hypnosis, but 
post-hypnotic suggestion worked only for a short 
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time. The difference may be explained by assuming 
that menstrual pain is expected as a result of con- 
ditioning to tissue changes during the period, whereas 
spinal injuries serve as ever-present sources of pri- 
mary pain sensations.—C. M. Harsh. 

4501. Duryea, Lyman C., & Hirsh, Joseph. 
( Research Council on Problems of Alcohol, New York.) 
Problem drinking: a challenge to psychiatry. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 246-252.—Needed research 
areas, aspects of diagnosis and treatment, facilities 
for care, and rethinking of medicolegal aspects are 
reviewed.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4502. Freedman, Burrill. Conditioned reflex and 
psychodynamic equivalents in alcohol addiction: an 
illustration of psychoanalytic neurology, with rudi- 
mentary equations. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1948, 
9, 53-71.—An interpretation of the conditioned 
reflex therapy of W. L. Voegtlin and others in 
analytic theory.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4503. Gutiérrez-Noriega, Carlos, & Zapata Ortiz, 
Vicente. (Jnst. Higiene, Lima, Peru.) Estudios 
sobre la Coca y la Cocaina en el PerG. (Research on 
coca and cocaine in Peru.) Lima, Peru; Ministerio 
de Educacién Pdblica, 1947. 144 p.—A study of the 
Coca leaf chewing habits of the Peruvian population 
reveals that this group consumes an estimated 83% 
of the world’s consumption of cocaine. Of the 
2,000,000 Peruvians who chew Coca leaves approxi- 
mately 400,000 can be considered to be addicts. 
Dogs in which Cocaine addiction is established show 
more resistance to fatigue. Neither humans nor 
dogs develop a tolerance, rather they become sensi- 
tized to the drug. If the drug is given by mouth 
addiction develops less rapidly than if administered 
in other ways. No withdrawal symptoms are seen. 
In humans tendon and autonomic reflexes are en- 
hanced. The Valdizan tests of attention reveal an 
increase in speed but a decrease in accuracy during 
and immediately following chewing of Coca leaves. 
In general longtime addicts show no deleterious 
effects although a few cases of hallucinations are 
found. Effects upon blood puressure, basal metab- 
olism, respiration, glycemia and serum phosphorus 
are reported. The monograph outlines the history 
of the use of Cocaine in Peru. English summary.— 
T. Pinto. 

4504. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elisabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Dream life in a case of trans- 
vestism ; with particular attention to the problem of 
latent homosexuality. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 
292-337.—The background and dreams of a trans- 
vestite are analyzed. The transvestism appears 
to be the patient’s means of maintaining his belief 
in his heterosexuality.— L. B. Heathers. 

4505. Lindesmith, Alfred R. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Opiate addiction. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Principia Press, 1947. ix, 238 p.—This study is 
concerned solely with opiate addiction, the data being 
based on extensive and often long-term interview 
contacts with some 60-70 addicts and a review of the 
pertinent world literature. The resulting theory of 
addiction stresses the moment of awareness by the 
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user that the drug can alleviate withdrawal symp- 
toms. The addict continues to use the drug to avoid 
the distressing withdrawal symptoms and because 
only when he is on adequate dosage does he feel 
mentally and physically normaj/—the initial effects 
having long since disappeared. Part I of the book 
deals with habituation, the nature and process of 
addiction, cure and relapse (the latter being exceed- 
ingly high) and concludes with a critique of current 
theories of addiction. Part II discusses opiate 
addiction as a social problem. Prior to the passage 
of the Harrison Act in 1914 the supply of opiates 
was cheap and plentiful and there was considerable 
public tolerance of users who were not then con- 
spicuously criminal as a group. Wars, particularly 
the last one, profoundly affect the supply and dis- 
tribution channels and consequently the numbers 
and behavior of addicts. Suggested reforms include 
making addiction a medical problem by legitimatiz- 
ing the source through physicians. Bibliography and 
glossary of addict argot.—C. E. Henry. 


4506. Ram, Pars. On shyness. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1946, 21, 39-45.—Several examples of the 
behavior of shy people are cited. Manifestations of 
shyness include consciousness of the body, inability 
to talk to others, and boastfulness. Behind these 
symptoms is a sense of guilt and concern over sexual 
desires. The author recommends the following pro- 
cedures in dealing with shyness: (1) talks on mental 
hygiene, (2) compelling the individual to take part 
in the activities in which he is shy, and (3) reducing 
the sense of guilt.—G. A. Kimble. 


4507. Rodgers, Terry C. (Pilgrim State Hosp., 
West Brentwood, N. Y.) A dynamic study of the 
so-called psychopathic personality. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1948, 107, 43-54.—50 psychopaths confined in 
a naval disciplinary barracks were studied. In 
general, the group may be described as of about 
average intelligence, with pyknic builds and unstable 
autonomic systems, from economically marginal or 
submarginal homes where the family relationships 
were broken or rejective. A table is given of the re- 
ported incidence of neurotic and behavioral dis- 
orders from the age of one year on. The frequency 
of reported neurotic disorders decreases from age 1 
to 18 and then again increases; the frequency of 
reported behavior disorders increases rapidly be- 
tween ages 5 to 10 and then remains fairly stable. 
Offenders without prior prison offenses showed a 
greater frequency of current neurotic traits than 
those with previous prison offenses; the incidence of 
excessive appetite and stuttering was greater in the 
non-prison than the prison group. It is suggested 
that the psychopath is less able to inhibit instinctual 
urges so that he is more likely to develop psychopathic 
behavior in response to environmental and biological 
stresses; psychopathy, like neurosis, is an attempt to 
handle intrapsychic conflict.—L. B. Heathers. 


4508. Straus, Robert. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Some sociological concomitants of excessive 
drinking as revealed in the life history of an itinerant 
inebriate. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1948, 9, 1-52.— 
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This life history illustrates the conclusions concern- 
ing the adjustment of homeless men. (see 21: 1212). 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


4509. Abbott, James A. (Pontiac State Hosp., 
Pontiac, Mich.) Repressed hostility as a factor in 
adult stuttering. J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 
428-430.—The author suggests that guilt feelings 
arising from repressed hostility toward the listener 
may contribute in some cases to the adult stutterer’s 
unconscious reluctance to part with his secondary 
symptoms while undergoing therapy.— M. F. Palmer. 

4510. Ainsworth, Stanley. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Speech correction methods; a manual of 
speech therapy and public school procedures. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. xi, 149 p. $3.65.—The 
book is written as a manual of instructions for organ- 
izing and administering a speech correction program 
for public schools. Part I deals with the organiza- 
tional problems of establishing and maintaining a 
successful speech correction program. Part II deals 
with techniques for “treating” individuals with 
speech defects. For articulatory defects, stuttering, 
and voice defects there is a “‘discussion of the char- 
acter of the disorder, an organization of principal 
etiological factors, and a presentation of suggestions 
for correction of this disorder." Aphasia, foreign 
dialect, cerebral palsy, hearing loss, delayed speech, 
and cleft palate are not discussed in detail. Ap- 
pendix I includes a therapy reading list of 37 refer- 
ences. Appendix II includes 13 references on 
practice materials. Appendix III includes sample 
record and report forms. Appendix IV contains an 
annotated reading list of 9 items for parents and 
teachers.—J. Matthews. 


4511. Anderson, Jeanette. (Rockford Coll., Rock- 
ford, Ill.) Butisit aphasia? Quart. J. Speech, 1947, 
33, 496-500.—Aphasia has become a kind of waste 
basket diagnostic designation for seyere disturb- 
ances of speech that cannot be more accurately diag- 
nosed. Out of a group of 10 recently referred cases, 
only 2 were shown to have aphasic symptoms. The 
incidence of aphasics among speech defectives is 
about 0.3%. Aphasias are manifested by disturb- 
ances of reception retention, or linguistic symbols in 
the absence of inability to understand or produce 
written or spoken language because of general mental 
retardation, failure of the muscles of articulation, 
phonation or writing, defective hearing or any other 
physical condition acting to prevent any other aspect 
of the speech act in association or symbolization. 
Two cases are presented to demonstrate this prob- 
lem. Work in classification of aphasic manifestations 
is presented. Differential diagnostic measures are 
given with an illustrative case—M. F. Palmer. 

4512. Black, Martha E. Speech correction in 
Illinois. Quart. J. Speech, 1948, 34, 213-215.— 
$1,132,577 was appropriated for the 1947-49 Bien- 
nium by the Illinois General Assembly for speech 
correction. The program in Illinois is still in the 
experimental stage. Many districts in Illinois are 
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still building programs. The problems of children 
in Illinois are still unserved due to the lack of trained 
personnel. Those teachers at present in the system 
are doing a fine work in creating a pioneer develop- 
ment.—M. F. Palmer. 


4513. Harkins, Cloyd S. (Pennsyloania State 
Coll.), & Koepp-Baker, Herbert. Twenty-five years 
of cleft palate prosthesis. J. Speech Disorders, 1948, 
13, 23—30.—A prosthesis offers a great deal for cleft 
palate cases. The fixed bulb type of instrument is 
generally conceded to be the most satisfactory. The 
size and shape of the bulb and the palatal extension 
are highly individualistic. Surgery sometimes needs 
to be redone in order to fit a fixed bulb type of ap- 
paratus. The best results are found in clinics in 
which cooperation between the pediatrician, surgeon, 
pathodontist, orthodontist, general dentist, speech 
correctionist and psychologist-educator has produced 
an understanding of the total needs of the child. 
The examinations should be made concurrently with 
opportunity for inter-consultation. Time has shown 
that the use of certain materials and techniques can 
keep the cost of cleft palate prosthesis well within 
the economic limits which enable children and adults 
to be provided with these aids.—M. F. Palmer. 

4514. Irwin, Ruth Beckey. (Department Educa- 
tion, Columbus, O.) Ohio looks ahead in speech and 
hearing therapy. J. Speech Disorders, 1948, 13, 
55-60.— Description of the growth of the speech and 
hearing movement in Ohio from the standpoint of 
training, teachers certification, hearing conservation 
programs, training class room teachers, etc.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

4515. Johnson, Wendell. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The Speech Correction Foundation. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 49-50.—Description of the 
speech correction foundation which has been set up 
by the American Speech and Hearing Association to 
support scientific research, to support expansion of 
speech correction facilities, to support professional 
training of speech correctionists. An effort is being 
made to avoid duplication of other foundations and 
is designed to meet a most urgent need.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

4516. Jones, Morris Val. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Leopold Treitel on stuttering. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 19-22.—A translation of an 
article by Leopold Treitel giving the general indica- 
tion that work with stuttering today is not a great 
deal advanced over the information available fifty 
years ago. Sex index of stuttering, distribution by 
age, and general onset were understood in 1894.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

4517. Kastein, Shulamith. (Brooklyn Coll., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Speech therapy in cerebral palsy. 
J. Rehabilit., 1948, 14(3), 17-20; 25.—Two methods 
used in dealing with speech disorders accompanying 
cerebral palsy are described: the chewing method 
developed by E. Froeschels and the muscle recon- 
ditioning method developed by the author. The 
latter method is based on principles applied by A 
Farcus to relieve spastic conditions.— L. Long. 
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4518. Lillywhite, Herold. (Whittier Coll., Whit- 
tier, Calif.) Make mother a clinician. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 61-66.—Speech clinics generally 
pay too little attention to parents in developing 
clinician programs. The author feels that 4 out of 
5 mothers can be made very useful in the develop- 
ment of the child, particularly in the more serious 
types of cases. Mothers are taught to use all 
avenues of stimulation; visual, auditory, kinesthetic, 
smell, taste, touch, color, etc. Object symbol as- 
sociation is taught to the mother. Carefully selected 
reading material is given the mother to study.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

4519. Maclearie, Elizabeth C. (State Depart. 
Educ., Nashville, Tenn.) Suggestions for supervised 
teaching in speech correction. J. Speech Disorders, 
1947, 12, 369-372.—Review of the special situation 
met by speech correctionists who plan to teach in the 
public schools and review of the various items nec- 
essary for a student to learn prior to going into the 
public school situation—M. F. Palmer. 

4520. Naidu, P. S., & Ahmad, S. K. Some ex- 
cerpts from a clinical record of a case of stammering. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 69-72.—Facts obtained 
about a single patient through psychoanalysis sug- 
gest that this stutterer is an oral character who is 
subject to unbearable anxiety about an oedipus 
complex.—G. A. Kimble. 


4521. Owen, Thelma V., & Stemmermann, M ar- 

erite G. (Owen Clinic, Huntington, W. Va.) 

lectric convulsive therapy in stammering. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 410-413.—This paper pur- 
ports to correlate the pluralistic approach toward 
stammering with one of the newer therapies, electric 
convulsive. To test the practical applicability and 
efficacy of the method, a case study with these 
points in mind is reported in detail, in which psycho- 
therapy, speech training, and electric convulsive 
therapy were utilized. The dominant psycho- 
neurotic traits were amenable to psychotherapy 
only after convulsive treatment released the patient's 
inner tension. Electric convulsive therapy is rec- 
ommended in the management of severe stammering 
to shorten the period of treatment and to induce a 
more suitable atmosphere for both psychotherapy 
and speech re-education. 14 references.—R. D. 
Weits. 

4522. Palmer, Martin F. (Municipal U. Wichita, 
Kans.) Studies in clinical techniques. III. Mandib- 
ular facet slip in cerebral palsy. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 44-48.—Attention is called to a 
serious deformity existing in cases of cerebral palsy, 
particularly tension athetosis and spastic paralysis, 
in which the mandibular condyle slips from the 
hinged joint, resulting in a cumbersome, slow and 
unprecise mode of speech. Correction of the speech 
disorders found in cerebral palsy cannot be adequate 
without reduction of the abnormality. Techniques 
are outlined as used by the Institute of Logopedics 
for the reduction of mandibular facet slip during the 
acts of chewing, sucking, swallowing, and speech.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


4523. Purohit, Satya Narayan. (Bilara, Jodhpur 
State (Rajputana.) Why stammerers suffer. J. 
Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 419-420.—Article by a 
stutterer relative to the problems of stuttering as 
seen by a defective individual. India has practically 
no source of corrective care for stutterers. Stutterers 
only have difficulty with stuttering and suffer be- 
cause of it due to the attitude of normal speakers. 
Stutterers have a terrific drain of energy due to the 
associated phobia of being snubbed or sneered at or 
misunderstood in the past. In conclusion “a stam- 
merer—until a specialist comes to his rescue and 
cures him—must neither be snubbed nor thought 
abnormal, nor be sneered at and ‘made a laughing- 
stock,’ a target of typical indecent joking and mock- 
ing which will turn his life into a virtual hell through 
no fault of his own. He must be treated very 
sympathetically and be given a chance to lead a 
happy life on this crust of earth.”—M. F. Palmer. 


4524. Schultz, Donald A. (Birmingham Veterans 
Hosp., Van Nuys, Calif.) A study of nondirective 
counseling as applied to adult stutterers. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1947, 12, 421-427.—Twenty adult stut- 
terers, 18 males and 2 females with a mean age of 
29 years and an IQ of 113.5 were compared to 239 
psychoneurotics. Conferences between the author 
and each subject were held one week to 10 days 
apart of about an hour’s duration each. The subject 
was given a brief explanation defining the subject- 
counselor relationship. Advice was given when the 
subject asked for it. The two groups were found to 
be statistically different: anxiety was shown by the 
stuttering group more frequently, but none of the 
stutterers used sedatives. The psychoneurotic group 
excelled percentagewise in certain categories: con- 
stitutional predisposition, financial crisis, overcon- 
cern expressed regarding their symptoms, hyper- 
sensitivity, mental trauma, poverty of everyday 
satisfaction, very high standards, dominating or 
irritating parents, etc., strong introversions, blood 
relatives who stuttered, anti-social feelings, inferior 
feelings. An objective personality test given at the 
end of the sessions, tended to confirm the results. 
A statistical comparison of the stuttering group with 
a psychoneurotic group showed a marked similarity. 
Many stutterers approach very closely the so-called 
normal individual, even though their stuttering may 
be severe.—M. F. Palmer. 


4525. Snidecor, John C. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) The speech correctionist on the cerebral 
palsy team. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 
67-70.—The cerebral palsied child presents compli- 
cations above and beyond articulatory deviations. 
The child may be aphasic, hard of hearing, stuttering 
or so forth. There is almost no objective research 
related to speech training with cerebral palsied 
children. Each type of cerebral palsy requires a 
different type of clinical approach. Relaxation is 
the corner stone of all speech work. Exercise on 
individual sounds follow. Simple nonsense syllables 
and words are then taught. More difficult words and 
sentences come next, then transfer of learning must 
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be accomplished. The child must be taught to 
speak relaxed and sitting, then in a standing position. 
Mental hygiene aspects of speech correction should 
be kept in mind at all times. Very frequently chil- 
dren think they will talk in a very short time when the 
actual motivation must be based on a long period of 
training work. The cerebral palsied child needs 
warmth and affection. Methods, set-backs and im- 
provements should be recorded in writing and when 
practical on phonographs.—M. R. Palmer. 


4526. Snidecor, John C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Why the Indian does not stutter. Quart. J. 
Speech, 1947, 33, 493-495.—800 Indians were inter- 
viewed and data were obtained indirectly on 1,000 
more. None of the 800 cases interviewed and only 
2 half-breed Indians in the second group stuttered. 
The author believes this is significantly below chance 
and discusses the low frequency on the basis that (1) 
handedness difficulties cannot be involved, (2) that 
perhaps children injured at birth may not survive 
well Indian cultures, (3) that if emotional stability 
is the cause of stuttering, it would seem that the 
Indians have few emotional problems, (4) that the 
Indians do not have a direct word for stuttering, at 
least, in Bannock and Shoshone tribes and this 
semantic difficulty is therefore not present, (5) that 
the factor of neuroses does not seem to be involved 
in any way.—M. F. Palmer. 


4527. Suydam, Vanetta R. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.) Speech survey methods in public schools. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 51-54.— 
Four principal methods for locating children in need 
of speech training are now used: (1) referral method 
in which class room teachers, principals, parents and 
others refer to the correctionist, children needing 
remedial speech work; (2) speech survey; (3) com- 
bination of referral and survey; and (4) voluntary 
enrollment by cases. The speech survey generally 
consists of either: (1) A questionnaire, (2) personal 
interview, (3) a combination of questionnaire and 
personal interview. A study of survey methods used 
in this country shows that a child needs to be sur- 
veyed only once. Teachers should notify correction- 
ists of cases that need retesting. If each child is given 
a sweep test following which doubtful cases are re- 
tested, the results are more reliable. Methods used 
in speech surveys should be adapted to the needs of 
the individual clinician, the children tested, the 
community, and the situation. Speech surveys are 
an essential part of a clinician’s work.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

4528. Temple, William J. (Brooklyn Coll., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Serviceable speech in a democ- 
racy. Quart. J. Speech, 1947, 33, 489-492.—Serv- 
iceable rather than perfect or beautiful speech is the 
educational doctrine of the attainable goal in speech 
correction.—M. F. Palmer. 


4529. Wells, Charlotte G. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.) Practical techniques in speech training for 
cleft palate cases. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1948, 13, 71-73.—The sequence in training for velar- 
pharyngeal port closure modified in each case is 
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recommended for consideration. The area and parts 
involved should be identified for each case. The 
cleft palate case must be aware that he is attempting 
to gain control of this action. Voluntary movement 
of the palate and mirror drill, stimulation of the area, 
etc., are used; directional breathing exercises, games, 
ping-pong balls and match tops, etc. are all usable 
tools. Rubber tubing is used to carry sound from 
the nostril to the ear. No work with a cleft palate 
case can be considered successful until it carries over 
into sequential speech. No cleft palate case can be 
really helped until personal, physical, educational, 
and social problems have been met.—M. F. Palmer. 

4530. Wepman, Joseph M. (U. Chicago, IIil.) 
The organization of therapy for aphasia: I. The 
In-Patient Treatment Center. J. Speech Disorders, 
1947, 12, 405-409.—Review of the Aphasia Center 
that operated for 18 months at DeWitt General 
and Letterman General Hospitals. There were 4 
clinical psychologists, 3 speech pathologists, 3 social 
service workers, and 6 general instructors on the 
staff. The psychologists gave tests of intelligence, 
personality, educational achievement, and screening 
measurements and also served in building individual 
and group therapy. Occupational therapists worked 
on the development of skills. Instruction was also 
given by regular school teachers in reading, writing, 
spelling, grammar and mathemetics. A total pro- 
gram is necessary for the successful rehabilitation 
of aphasics, and speech pathologists who have such 
programs must be well trained in all language areas. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


[See also abstracts 4204, 4206. ] 


CrimE & DELINQUENCY 


4531. El-Rawy, Mahmoud. Alkatlo’l ‘Syasy. 
(Political murder.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 
207—214.—Oedipus complex cannot explain political 
murder. It is more related to present conflict domin- 
ating and dominated persons or groups, than to de- 
pression in childhood. Adler’s ‘Masculine Protest”’ 
and Jung’s ‘Collective Consciousness’ and Mc- 
Dougall’s “‘Gregarious Instinct’’ are more efficient 
means of explaining political murder than Freud's 
“Oedipus Complex.” —J. M. Abou-Ghorra. 

4532. El-Rawy, M. Okdato Ocedipus Wa- 
atharoha Fel Egrami. (Oedipus complex and 
criminality.) Egypt, J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 97-106.— 
The notion of oedipus complex has been originated 
after a simple and a naive idea: ‘Whatever is for- 
bidden is desired.”” Freud being an “objective 
extravert”’ carried this idea too far to be accepted by 
logical or practical clinical systems. The desire of 
the child to be with his mother, is not essentially 
sexual and does not require the hatred of the father 
in consequence. Pushing the argument farther, the 
author denies with many other psychologists whom 
he cites, that oedipus complex “‘as the sexual con- 
flict in childhood” should then be responsible for the 
criminal tendencies, which could be shown later in 
adolescence.—I. M. Abou-Ghorra. 
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4533. Lagrone, Cyrus W., Jr. (Texas Christian 
U., Forth Worth.) Interrelationships among develop- 
mental characteristics of 500 military delinquents. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 330-341.—The backgrounds 
of 500 military delinquents confined to a Rehabilita- 
tion Center by a general court martial were studied 
to determine how the various background factors 
were related to each other. The factors studied in- 
cluded such items as age, height, method of entering 
the Army, type of offense, school adjustment and 
academic level, intelligence, economic status, etc. 
Tables are presented showing the percent of the 
group in any one category who fall into the 50 or so 
other categories.—L. B. Heathers. 


4534. Norman, Sherwood. Children’s prisons. 
Surv. Midmon., 1948, 84, 182-184.—The way in 
which juvenile delinquents are handled immediately 
following their apprehension is extremely important 
to their future behavior. Unfortunately, too many 
delinquents are still placed in jails, although the 
evils of this practice are supposed to be obviated by 
the establishment of detention homes. However, 
the actual operation of most detention homes does 
not produce results much better than jails. The 
author emphasizes the necessity for public officials to 
iearn the needs and possibilities of adequate deten- 
tion homes.—C. M. Louttit. 


4535. Rao, N. C. Shankaranarayan. Psycho- 
galvanic reflex and its application to crime detection. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 46-55.—Two kinds of 
investigation in the use of the P.G.R. for crime de- 
tection are reported. In the first of these, police 
officials supplied suspects in a number of criminal 
cases to serve as subjects. Because of the lack of 
reliable evidence as to their actual guilt or innocence, 
the results are not very useful. In the second kind 
of investigation, pairs of university students served 
as subjects. Here “guilt’’ was detected with 90% 
accuracy when a combination of indices was used 
—G. A. Kimble. 

4536. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. (Consultation 
de Neuro-Endocrinologie Infantile de Marseille, 
France.) Etude clinico-psychologique d’un mineur 
oligophréne criminel. (Clinical psychological study 
of a youthful feebleminded criminal.) Crianga 
portug., 1946-47, 6, 61-70.—Youths and children 
rarely commit crimes that call for the death penalty. 
They do not comprehend adequately the meaning of 
death. The case of a 154 year old youth who 
strangled a child of 5 is reviewed. The youth had a 
mental age of 8 years 8 months on the Binet-Simon 
and is considered feebleminded. The Rorschach 
test labels the subject as being feebleminded, child- 
like, unstable, impulsive, and mentally sterile. 
Examples of an interview are given to illustrate the 
quality of his mind. This youth attempted to choke 
another youth while in jail. The author recommends 
life imprisonment for this youth, partly because his 
instability and suggestibility may tend to make him 
more confirmed a criminal in other areas. English 
summary.—R. J. Corsint. 


4537. Sirlin, Lazaro. El incesto: orfgenes del 
repudio a la unién incestuosa. (Incest: origins of 
the incestual taboo.) Arch. Med. legal, B. Aires, 
1947, 17, 335-356.—Various bioiogical and psych- 
ological theories of incest are discussed and found 
widely differing and insufficient. Incest dates from 
the first tribal divisions into clans. Mythology pre- 
sents incest as resulting in either sterility or in the 
birth of monsters. The greatest amount of agree- 
ment concerning the causes of incest seems to be 
the instinctual strivings arising from unresolved 
Oedipal situations. Mother-son relationships are 
very rare. Most frequent are brother-sister attach- 
ments which are based on more erotic desires. In 
incestuous unions the male is usually the aggressor 
while the female is passive. One of the oldest laws 
of humanity is that against incest, dating to Ham- 
murabi. Legal action nowadays varies in severity, 
mostly depending on the mutual agreement of the 
incestual relations, or, on the degree of force in- 
volved.— R. J. Corsini. 


[See also abstracts 4465, 4558. ] 


PsYCHOSES 


4538. Balinsky, Benjamin. (Vocational Advisory 
Service, New York.) Factors in the vocational ad- 
justment of schizophrenics after mental hospital 
discharge. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 341-349.— 
Case history, interview, and vocational test data 
were compared on 21 discharged schizophrenics in 
relation to the degree of vocational adjustment of the 
cases. The tests used were the O’Rourke Vocab- 
ulary, O’Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity 
tests, and the Minnesota Formboards. Signs prog- 
nostic of a favorable vocational adjustment were 
“positive attitude toward status in society, high 
drive, emotional expressiveness, as well as generally 
small discrepancies between vocabulary and dexter- 
ity and spatial scores and no indication of depressed 
motility.” —L. B. Heathers. 


4539. Bellak, Leopold. (New York Med. Coll.) 
Dementia praecox: the past decade’s work and 
present status; a review and evaluation. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1948. xv, 456 p. $10.00.—A 
descriptive definition of, the vital statistics relating 
to, and the etiology, pathogenesis and pathology of 
dementia praecox, its diagnosis and symptomat- 
ology, constitute first 4 chapters of this book. They 
are followed by extensive reviews of the physiological 
and psychological studies of the malady. The major 
portion of the work is devoted to systematic review 
and evaluation of the literature relating to insulin 
treatment, metrazol treatment, electric shock treat- 
ment, various and combined shock treatments, mis- 
cellaneous forms of somatic therapy and psycho- 
therapy of dementia praecox. The closing chapters 
deal somewhat more briefly with the prognosis, 
complications and sequelae, the prevention, and 
dementia praecox in childhood. Each chapter ends 
with an extensive bibliography.—F. C. Sumner. 
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4540. Eaton, Merrill Thomas, Jr. (Colorado 
State Hosp., Pueblo.), & Muntz, Hascall H. Labora- 
tory findings in affective and schizophrenic psy- 
choses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 315-324.— 
Research appearing since 1920 on abnormalities in 
the results laboratory procedures applied 
to patients with affective and schizophrenic psy- 
choses has been received with the assumption that 
such abnormalities are occasioned by a variety of 
factors including the effect of emotion and mood 
upon various body systems, changes in dietary 
habits, and changes in activity. It is felt that such 
information will be helpful in following the course 
of therapy on patients with these conditions, will 
assist in differentiating findings due to these psy- 
choses from those of intercurrent disease, and will 
prevent certain laboratory results from misleading 
physicians who encounter patients with undiag- 
nosed, early, or borderline affective or schizophrenic 
psychoses in general hospitals, clinics and private 
practice. Special attention has been given to ab- 
normalities of the glucose tolerance curve, blood 
cholesterol level, serum calcium level, leukocyte 
count, permeability quotient, liver function tests, 
and basal metabolic rate in these psychoses. Num- 
erous other laboratory tests are discussed. 124- 
item bibliography.—R. D. Weits. 

4541. Feldman, Fred, Susselman, Samuel, & 
Barrera, S. Eugene. (Albany Med. Coll., Albany, 
N. YY.) Socio-economic aspects of the shock 
therapies in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 
104, 402—409.—The shock therapies have provided a 
portion of relief for the enigmas of schizophrenia. 
However, socio-economic problems of considerable 
import have emerged together with the partial suc- 
cesses of this therapy. For one thing, there has been 
a subtle shift of responsibility for the care of the 
mentally ill patient from the state to the individual 
family in many instances. Secondly, the family has 
been burdened with issues other than the immediate 
care of the patient, including changes in their living 
habits. Perhaps the major question which many 
families have been poorly prepared to meet lies in 
the responsibility for resumption of treatment at the 
proper time. Suggestions have been made for a plan 
designed to meet some of these problems. They 
embrace psychiatric, social and economic considera- 
tions together with a program for mental hygiene. 
14 references.—R. D. Weitz. 


4542. Friedlander, Joseph W. (3269 Maypole 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.), & Kesert, Benjamin H. The 
role of psychosis in amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 
J. nero. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 243-250.—‘‘The prob- 
lem of whether the psychosis occasionally found with 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis is coincidental or 
causally related is reviewed. The 34 cases in the 
European and American literature indicate that both 
types occur."’ In the case reviewed, the patient, a 
deteriorated psychotic, had amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis accompanied by a generalized cerebral 
atrophy. The mental symptoms began to appear 
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about two years after the physical symptoms. 15 
references.— L. B. Heathers. 

4543. Greiber, Marvin F. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Psychoses associated with the administration 
of atabrine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1947, 104, 306- 
314.—The author, during the period from June 1944, 
to November 1945, while serving in the India-Burma 
Theatre, studied 43 cases of toxic psychoses associ- 
ated with the administration of atabrine, which was 
felt to be of etiological importance. Of this group, 
37 (86%) were returned to full duty. Individuals 
returned to duty were either placed on quinine sup- 
pressive therapy or transferred to an area where 
suppressive therapy was unnecessary. Each indi- 
vidual was given a certificate which stated that he 
was sensitive to atabrine. It was possible to follow 
30 of these individuals either as out-patients or by 
questionnaire for a period varying from 2 to 8 
months. At the end of this period there had not been 
a single readmission to a hospital for psychiatric 
treatment. However, 3 individuals complained of 
chronic headache and irritability, these symptoms 
not being incapacitating. —R. D. Wetts. 

4544. Heath, Robert G., & Pool, J. Lawrence. 
Bilateral fractional resection of frontal cortex for the 
treatment of psychoses: preliminary report. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 411-429.—This is a pre- 
liminary report on 4 psychotics who underwent bi- 
lateral ablations of specific parts of the frontal cortex. 
Operative procedures are described and case histories 
given. Two patients improved socially, one made a 
partial recovery, the fourth was unimproved. The 
operation was not followed by apathy, incontinence, 
etc. as in prefrontal lobotomies.— L. B. Heathers. 


4545. Kramer, H. C. An individual psychological 
approach to a case of folie imposée. IJndiv. Psychol. 
Bull., 1947, 6, 117-129.—A case of wife-husband 
“folie imposée” is presented. ‘Folie imposée”’ 
(imposed psychosis) is described as a condition 
wherein the delusional trends of one individual 
(“inducer”) are taken over by another (‘‘acceptor’’) 
“. . . unaltered and with little resistance.” It is 
one of the 4 subdivisions of ‘‘folie 4 deux,”’ the psy- 
chosis of association. The others are ‘‘folie simul- 
tanée” (simultaneous psychosis), ‘folie communi- 

uée” (communicated psychosis) and “‘folie induitée”’ 
y arf psychosis). It is suggested that study of 
cases of communicative psychosis might shed light 
on the development of psychotic conditions.—A. R. 
Howard. 

4546. Nielsen, J. M. The basic pathology of 
schizophrenia. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 340—- 
357.—Several case histories of patients showing 
intellectual-emotional disassociation but not showing 
other psychotic symptoms, are described. These 
cases differ from both neurotics and psychopaths. 
It is suggested that they be classified as apsychotic 
schizophrenics with, probably, some pathological 
condition in the diencephalon.— L. B. Heathers. 

4547. Norman, Jacob P. Evidence and clinical 
significance of homosexuality in 100 unanalyzed 
cases of dementia praecox. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 
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107, 484-489.—125 patients (75 paranoid schizo- 
phrenics, 25 catatonics, 25 alcoholic neurotics) were 
interviewed under sodium amytal sedation to dis- 
cover the relation between the frequency of homo- 
sexual tendencies and the type of mental disorder. 
The incidence of overt or unconscious homosexual 
trends was greatest in the paranoids, least in the 
catatonics. Unconscious homosexuality occurred 
most frequently in the alcoholics. The author con- 
cludes, however, that these data are no proof “that 
these homosexual tendencies are a primarily eti- 
ologic factor in the schizophernic process. It may 
be merely parallel or concomitant to other constitu- 
tional bodily disfunction."—L. B. Heathers. 


4548. Rashevsky, N. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Sug- 
gestions for a mathematical biophysics of some 
psychoses. Bull. math. Biophys., 1947, 9, 1-8.— 
We may consider that most of the human behavior 
is a set of learned responses to certain patterns which 
recur frequently in the course of human life. Some 
“abnormal” events or experiences may result in the 
learning of abnormal responses, and thus in ab- 
normal behavior. The ‘abnormal’ responses may 
begin to be learned after some of the normal response 
patterns have been fairly well established. The de- 
velopment of both normal and abnormal behavior 
may thus be represented by learning curves of the 
type studied by H. D. Landahl. Applying some of 
the results of the theory of learning curves and con- 
sidering that the normal and abnormal reactions 
may reciprocally inhibit each other, a quantitative 
theory of some psychoses may be developed. In 
particular, the effects of shock may be deduced from 
the assumption that they cause the more recently 
learned abnormal reactions to be ‘‘unlearned"’ more 
readily, than the earlier learned “‘normal”’ reactions. 
The effectiveness of shock treatments as a function 
of the duration of psychosis is discussed from this 
point of view.—(Courtesy of Bull. math. Biophys.) 


4549. Rashkis, Harold Albert. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Phildelphia.) Three types of thinking diorder; an 
investigation of the behavior on special tests of 
schizophrenics, general paretics, and cerebral arteri- 
osclerotics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 650-670.— 
To study qualitative differences in thinking, 10 
carefully selected schizophrenics, paretics and cere- 
bral arteriosclerotics were given a word sorting and 
a number sorting test. The level of performance and 
of explanation of the performance was rated on each 
task. On the basis of the results it is concluded that: 
(1) The paretic shows a deficit in performance po- 
tentialities and in organization; (2) the arteriosclero- 
tic, a deficit in performance but not in organization; 
and (3) the schizophrenic, a deficit in organization, 
not in performance. 24 references.— L. B. Heathers. 


4550. Wagdi, Ahmed. Presbyophrenia. Egypt. 
J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 154-157 (No. 1, 1-5).—Des- 
cription of a case characterized by sudden onset, 
aphasia, memory disturbances, confabulations, par- 
amnesia, suggestibility, disorientation, lack of in- 
sight, night excitement, delirium with absence of 
hallucinations and delusions, changes of personality, 
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and emotionalism. The case is distinguished from 
Korsakoff's syndrome and diagnosed as presbyo- 
phrenia.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 4232, 4434, 4435, 4441, 4451. ] 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


4551. Albert-Crémieux, Péricaud, A., & Cotte S. 
Obsessions-phobies chez une filette de dix ans 
traitées par la psychanalyse. (Obsessional phobias 
in a ten-year-old girl treated by psychoanalysis.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1948, 14, 213-218.—The phobias 
encountered in the child (fear of electricity and gas 
and fear of her own fragility) were of such a pure 
type as to deserve the interest of other clinicians. 
Psychometric data at age 10 indicated average intel- 
ligence; 4 years later however, the girl appeared 
mentally retarded on the basis of Binet-Simon test, 
academic failure, and Rorschach protocol. Al- 
though the child had a poor hereditary endowment 
both physically and mentally, psychoanalysis proved 
successful in alleviating the morbid symptoms. The 
case is presented as an example of the “‘danger of 
fallacious alternatives” such as constitutional vs. 
acquired etiology. Assuming “constitutional psy- 
chopathy” in a disturbed child, does not imply that 
the condition is incurable—R. Lassner. 

4552. Buchenholz, Bruce (38 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.), & Frank, Richard. The “concept 
of the self” in acute traumatic neurosis of war. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 55-61.—“‘A case of 
traumatic combat neurosis, in the acute stage, is 
presented, and considered in terms of disturbance in 
the self-concept. The precipitating factor is seen to 
consist of the collapse of the ‘illusion of strength,’ 
with a consequent disruption of the self-concept as 
an integrating force.” —L. B. Heathers. 

4553. Dreikurs, Rudolf. A child with compulsive 
neurosis. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 6, 137-141.— 
A case is presented demonstrating that the signifi- 
cance of the severity of symptoms differs in children 
and in adults. The child ‘‘recovered”’ after 3 months 
of treatment.—A. R. Howard. 

4554. Feldman, Fred. (Albany Med. Coll., 
Albany, N. Y.), & Kezur, Edward. A follow-up 
study of Army enlisted psychoneurotic dischargees. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 671-685.—About 700 
letters were sent out to veterans who had been treated 
during the previous 9 months at an Army convales- 
cent hospital. The letter invited the veteran to write 
his doctor concerning how he was getting along. 
13% of the veterans petitioned replied. ‘Through 
their responding letters this group of psychoneurotic 
veterans revealed their desires to ventilate, consider- 
able lack of insight, a diverse symptomatology, in- 
ability to secure adequate psychiatric help, and 
numerous domestic and socio-economic problems.” 
—L. B. Heathers. 

4555. Ferraro, Armando. (N. Y. State Psychiatric 
Inst., New York.) Somato-psychic factors in anxiety 
neurosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 228—242.— 
Psycho-somatic medicine has emphasized that 
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psychological factors may produce physical changes 
but has tended to ignore the reverse relation, that 
physical conditions may be responsible for psych- 
ological changes. Using anxiety neurosis as an 
illustration, the aut .or shows how somatic factors, 
particularly those involving the autonomic nervous 
system, may produce anxiety states.— L. B. Heathers. 


4556. Hutchings, Richard H. ‘“Psychoenuroses 
and our changing times.” J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 
106, 283-291.—The increasing number of psycho- 
neurotics in our culture is thought to be due largely 
to the changing status of women which has injured 
the stability of the home.— L. B. Heathers. 


4557. Stern, Robert L. of a war neurosis. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 583-586.—A brief 
diary of a soldier suffering from combat fatigue is 
reproduced. The diary shows the progressive dis- 
integration of the patient’s thought organization, 
spelling, writing skill, etc.—L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstract 4442. ] 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


4558. Abrahamsen, David. (1040 Park Ave., 
New York.) Psychosomatic disorders and their 
significance in antisocial behavior. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1948, 107, 11-24.—The frequency of psychoso- 
matic complaints in 40 N. Y. offenders, age 14 to 45, 
and their families was compared with the frequency 
of such complaints in 40 neurotics, age 16 to 61, in 
the N. Y. Psychiatric Institute and their families. 
Complaints were found about equally often in 
offenders and neurotics, but the disturbance was 
judged as more intense in the offenders. Such com- 
plaints were more frequent and more intense in 
offenders’ families than in neurotics’ families. 
Gastro-intestinal symptoms were somewhat more 
frequent among offenders than among neurotics. 
It was noted that many offenders possessed oral 
personality structures and that, in some offenders 
when psychosomatic complaints were present anti- 
social acts were absent. 40-item bibliography.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

4559. Johnston, John M. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Psychosomatic implications in cardiovascular dis- 
ease. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1948, 32, 235-245.—A 
series of cases is reviewed to illustrate the fact that 
physicians should acquire in medical school or 
through reading and experience the fundamentals of 
psychology and psychopathology and should interest 
themselves not only in the patient’s organic disease, 
but also in his personal, occupational, and social 
problems.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4560. Ludwig, A. C. Some psycho-social factors 
in cases of severe medical disease. Appi. Anthrop., 
1948, 7(1), 1-5.—Patients suffering from obesity, 
rheumatoid arthritis, eczema, peptic ulcers or having 
special addictions to food, drugs or alcohol have had 
severe emotional traumata as children, usually 
brought on by separation from the parents. The 
trauma occurs at a time when the child is unable to 
direct hostility outward and becomes channeled 


within. As adults these people are outwardly aloof 
from social contact but inwardly dependent and 
personally insufficient. They fear rejection, confuse 
their own feelings with those of others and are 
difficult problems for the therapist in establishing 
contact. Recovery follows recognition of other 
people as non-hostile and separate entities —L. M. 
Henks, Jr. 

4561. Ziegler, Dewey Kiper. (U.S. Naval Hosp., 
San Diego, Calif.) Amelioration of anxiety symptoms 
accompanying the healing of a peptic ulcer; a case 
report. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 276-278.— 
An anxious patient with a suspected peptic ulcer lost 
his anxiety reactions after treatment for the ulcer 
symptoms. It is suggested that the anxiety reaction 
was primarily due to the physical symptoms.— L. B. 
Heathers. 

4562. Ziwer, M. (Psychosomatic medicine (2)). 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1947, 3, 6-17.—The historical 
development of medicine in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is reviewed, and the reasons 
traditional medicine has been concerned with organs 
and anatomical symptoms rather than the person 
are indicated. Psychosomatic work on the gastric 
ulcer is reviewed to indicate the need for an integra- 
tion of psychological and physiological factors in 
study and treatment disease. In Arabic; French 
summary. (see 20: 1148).—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstract 4672. ] 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


4563. Fay, Temple. (Neuro-Physical Rehabilita- 
tion Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa.) The importance of 
pattern movements in the rehabilitation of cerebral 
palsy patients. Proc. Inst. Child Res. Clin. Woods 
Schs, 1947, [14], 28-37.—The relationship between 
cerebral palsy and other disorders is discussed briefly 
before the writer presents several types of therapy 
he has used (control of diet to reduce intracranial 
pressure and spinal fluid accumulation, X-ray, 
reduction of intracranial pressure by drainage, and 
training in basic amphibian pattern movements).— 
L. Long. 

4564. Goodwin, J. E. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
The significance of alpha variants in the EEG, and 
their relationship to an epileptiform syndrome. 
Amer. J. Psychtiat., 1947, 104, 369-379.—It was 
decided in 1940 to commence a long-term study of 
the so-called psychomotor variants in the EEG, to 
collect and classify all available information on 
patients or others exhibiting slow rhythms, and to 
attempt a correlation between the clinical and the 
electroencephalographic data so obtained. This 

aper constitutes a preliminary report of the findings. 

vidence is presented for alpha variants in the EEG 
found in normal subjects, in patients with psychic 
equivalents, with major attacks and in patients 
diagnosed as psychoneurotics. Also discussed are 
the correlations between EEG and symptomatology. 
Graphs and tables are included. 18 references.— 
R. D. Weits. 
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4565-4573 BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


4565. Laufer, Maurice W., & Perkins, Roy F. 
Serial electroencephalograms in brain injury. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 619-630.—107 of 209 
patients had 2 or more EEG recordings taken from 
2-18 months after the occurrence of head injury. 
It is concluded that: ‘‘(1) There is a definite effect of 
time upon serial EEG findings following cerebral 
trauma. Percentage of EEG improvement increases 
as time elapses after injury. (2) The milder the 
cranial injury, the greater the likelihood of eventual 
EEG normality. (3) ‘Amplitude asymmetry’ is a 
valuable indicator and localizer of cerebral trauma.” 
— L. B. Heathers. 

4566. Marburg, Otto. (Columbia U., Coll. Phy- 
sicians & Surgeons, New York.) Cyclopia, arhin- 
encephalia and callosal defect; cranium bifidum 
anterius and telencephaloschisis. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1948, 107, 430-442.—A neurological analysis 
of the development of such abnormalities as cyclopia 
suggests that the physiological processes involved 
here are similar to those which produce spina bifida. 
37-item bibliography.— L. B. Heathers. 

4567. Marsh, Clemson. (College of Medical 
Evangelists, Los Angeles, Calif.) The electroen- 
cephalographic findings in measles encephalitis. 
Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1948, 13, 15-18.— 
Comparison of known neuropathology in measles 
encephalitis with electroencephalograms (of 7 pati- 
ents during the first 10 days, of 5 patients one month 
later, and of 3 patients 3-5 months after onset) sug- 
gests that: (1) the severe dysrythmia seen in EEG’s 
during acute phases stems from a diffuse vascular 
reaction with temporary toxic effects on cortical 
ganglion cells; (2) post-acute EEG changes reflect 
subcortical demyelinization and axonal degeneration, 
with interruption of tracts connecting the cortex and 
the diencephalon; (3) focal and localizing EEG 
changes tend to match clinical localizing signs.— 
D. K. Spelt. 

4568. Perkins, Roy F., & Uihlein, Alfred. (Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Cerebral schistosomiasis ; 
a report of one proven and two presumptive cases. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 207-—219.—The 
literature regarding cerebral schistosomiasis is re- 
viewed and 3 additional cases are cited. It appears 
that there is an acute form of the disease, in which 
neurological symptoms are transient, and a chronic 
form, in which neurological symptoms develop 
gradually. When a patient who has been in an area 
infected with the schistosome shows symptoms of 
idiopathic convulsive disorders or of brain lesions, 
the diagnosis of cerebral schistosomiasis should be 
considered. 15 references.—L. B. Heathers. 

4569. Robinsin, Leon J., & Osterheld, Roger G. 
(Monson State Hosp., Palmer, Mass.) The electro- 
encephalogram in epileptic patients aged five to 80 
years. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 464—470.— 
EEG findings for 369 epileptic cases (243 idiopathic, 
126 symptomatic) aged 5-80 are described for 
specific age ranges. “On the whole, there was a 
lesser incidence of electroencephalographic abnormal- 
ity among symptomatic than among idiopathic 


cases. Up to the age of 25 years, in cases of either 
idiopathic or symptomatic epilepsy, wave and spike 
forms showed a significantly higher incidence among 
younger patients. After the age of 25 years the 
symptomatic group showed a negligible incidence of 
wave and spike abnormalities, whereas the idiopathic 
group still displayed an appreciable, although waning 
incidence of wave and spike forms. When the elec- 
tro-encephalographic abnormalities consisted of wave 
and spike forms, the case was more apt to be idi- 
opathic, whereas when the abnormality consisted of 
either unilateral asymmetry, or generalized or 
isolated spikes, the case was more apt to be symp- 
tomatic epilepsy.’’— L. B. Heathers. 


4570. Taylor, R. M., & Pacella, Bernard. (N. Y. 
State Psychiatric Inst., New York.) The significance 
of abnormal electroencephalograms prior to electro- 
convulsive therapy. . nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 
220—227.—56 mental patients with abnormal EEG's 
prior to electroshock therapy were studied. The 
degree of clinical improvement following shock 
therapy did not appear to be correlated with the 
degree of abnormality of the EEG’s either before or 
after shock treatment. Shock treatment, accom- 
panied by anticonvulsant medication, did not seem 
to increase the number of seizures of epileptics. 
However, 8% of the group with pre-treatment con- 
vulsive EEG’s but negative histories developed 
spontaneous seizures after shock treatment. It is 
concluded that abnormal EEG’s do not contra- 
indicate electroshock therapy unless a brain lesion is 
suspected.— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstracts 4241, 4525. } 


Sensory DEFECTS 


4571. Amin, D. L. Differences among deaf and 
hearing children. Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 
91-92.—The Passalong Test, a cube construction 
test, and the Link formboard were administered to 
14 deaf students and to 40 students with normal 
hearing. In the first 2 of these, no differences be- 
tween the groups were obtained. On the form- 
board, the deaf students were superior.—G. A. 
Kimble. 

4572. Biré, I. (Eye Clinic No. 1, U. Budapest, 
Hungary.) Data concerning the heredity of astigma- 
tism. Ophthalmologica, 1948, 115, 156-166.—Four 
generations of a family of 36 members were studied. 
The author was able to examine personally 31 
members of this family. He concludes that the type 
of inheritance is an irregular dominance.—S. Ross. 


4573. Brodley, John. Aural rehabilitation for 
veterans. Hearing News, 1947, 15, 6; 16; 18.— 
The Medical Rehabilitation Department of Veterans 
Administration attempts to get an acoustically 
handicapped veteran back in society, make himself 
confident and economically self-sufficient. He is 
taught speech reading, given auditory training, and 
in some cases instructions on how to use and care 
for his hearing aid. Included in this program are 
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lectures on mental hygiene in which deafness and its 
problems are discussed.—G. J. Corona. 


4574. Clarke, H. Harrison. (Springfield Coll., 
Springfield, Mass.) Objective strength tests of 
affected muscle groups involved in orthopedic dis- 
abilities. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1948, 19, 
118-147.—A report on the development of “‘appara- 
tus and objective techniques for measuring the 
strength of the affected muscle groups involved in 
orthopedic disabilities.’ Earlier devices and pro- 
cedures used to measure functional performance of 
muscle groups are briefly discussed. On the basis of 
this study there appears to be evidence, ‘‘that the 
tests can be given accurately when measuring the 
strength of muscles controlling the 28 joint move- 
ments studied, and can be used on patients when 
administered under medical supervision.”” Clarke 
plans to extend his study to include additional joint 
movements, establish norms, and standardize test- 
ing equipment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4575. Cruickshank, William. (Syracuse U., N. Y.), 
& Medvc, Julia. Social relationships of physically 
handicapped children. J. except. Child., 1948, 14, 
100-106.—From a study of 20 physically handi- 
capped children results seemed to indicate that 
“‘the degree of obviousness of the defect and scores 
on personality tests were not found to have any 
significant correlation to the individual's acceptabil- 
ity in a social group.” The 2 most significant factors 
were the child’s intelligence and the degree of his 
disability. —G. I. Corona. 


4576. Giles, G. H. Practice of orthoptics. 
London: Hammond, Hammond & Co.; New York: 
Optical Journal, 1948. 366 p. $7.50.—Methods of 
of orthoptic examination and training are explained, 
primarily from a clinical point of view. Instruments 
used in orthoptic training are described. The author 
describes differential diagnosis to determine the 
cases most likely to respond to treatment.—C. M. 
Loutttt. 


4577. Higgins, Francis. (Gallaudet Coll., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Periodicals for the deaf. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1948, 93, 32-41.—A bibliography of 
periodicals for the deaf in three parts; (1) school 
periodicals; (2) domestic periodicals; (3) foreign 
periodicals.—G. I. Corona. 


4578. Lumsden, James. Educating handicapped 
children in England and Wales. J. except. Child., 
1948, 14, 107—-109.—The educational program for 
each type of handicap is analyzed. No fees are 
charged for training, education, or board. Britain's 
Ministry of Labor and Nat’ Service helps place the 
handicap in suitable employment. Each large con- 
cern must employ a certain percentage of disabled 
persons. Vocations which the handicapped may 
pursue are listed.—G. J. Corona. 


4579. MacPherson, Helen. How a hearing loss 
affects a child’s personality. Hearing News, 1948, 
16, 2; 16; 18; 20.—The problems and needs facing an 
individual from the age of two through adolescence 
are presented. The author also includes common 


parental attitudes and suggestions for parents.— 
G. I. Corona. 

4580. Miller, Maurine R., & Ketron, Freeman D. 
He had a psychological. J. Rehabilit., 1948, 14(3), 
3-5; 25.—The place of psychological tests in counsel- 
ing the physically handicapped is discussed and 
caution is urged in interpreting the results of such 
tests.— L. Long. 

4581. Morkovin, Boris V. (U. Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles.) Rehabilitation of the aurally 
handicapped through the study of speech reading in 
life situations. J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 363- 
368.—The stress in training for speech reading should 
be put on the complete stimulus pattern rather than 
on the movements of the lips or other single items. 
Speech reading is most successful when it is taught 
on the basis of life problems and the necessity for 
solving them. All of the senses are interlocked in 
their modalities and successful teaching is done by 
audio-visual-xinesthetic cooperation. Motion pict- 
ure films are very helpful in teaching speech reading. 
Two illustrative cases are presented.— M. F. Palmer. 


4582. Newby, Hayes A. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Group pure tone hearing testing in the public schools. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1947, 12, 357-362.—A new group 
pure tone hearing test was administered to 1200 
subjects from the twelfth through the second grades. 
Experimental testing was conducted with samples of 
the same population to study reliability, validity, 
and efficiency as a screening device. The results 
were: (1) 90% of the ears showed differences from 
group test or group retest at the frequencies tested 
of 5 db or less. (2) For the group of 188 ears in 
validity studies almost 90% showed differences from 
the group test to individual tests at the frequencies 
tested of 10 db or less. (3) The group pure tone 
test operates most efficiently as a screening device 
when a significant hearing loss on the group test is 
defined as a loss of 20 db or more for any frequency 
for either ear. (4) Using the 20 db loss as the 
significant criterion results in a correct classification 
of 80% of the ears, the needless retesting of 18.6% of 
the ears, and failure to discover 1.6% of the ears 
which actually have significant losses. (5) On the 
basis of this study the group pure tone test appears 
to be superior to the group phonograph speech 
audiometer as an efficient screening device.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


4583. Pauls, Miriam D., & Hardy, William G. 
(U. S. Naval Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Funda- 
mentals in the treatment of communicative disorders 
caused by hearing disability—Part I. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 35-43.—Recent de- 
velopments in audiology give promise of considerable 
benefit to millions of persons with hearing impairment. 
Technological progress has tended to out-distance 
philosophy in methods at the clinical level. The 
principles involved must be synthesized in terms of 
the old and new in both technicological and pedagogi- 
cal terms. The affected individual suffers from a 
communicative disorder which exerts profound in- 
fluences on behavior. Audiological retraining is es- 
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sentially a matter of helping the individual learn new 
attitudes that will enable him to handle the necessary 
compensatory communicative skills. Not the hear- 
ing mechanism but the psycho-social performance of 
the person as a whole is in need of sound diagnosis 
with careful treatment. Once accurate diagnosis 
has been made the relative stress to be put on speech 
reading, hearing aid fitting, auditory training, speech 
training, and mental hygiene is clear-cut. Such an 
approach argues against traditional compartmental- 
izing of remedial work.—M. F. Palmer. 

4584. Pugh, Gladys S. Recreational and study 
type reading. Volta Rev., 1947, 49, 547-548; 582; 
584.— Deaf children lack the appreciation of recrea- 
tional-type reading because they have missed hear- 
ing stories. In order to develop this appreciation 
recreational type reading should be postponed until 
the child has acquired a vocabulary. The aims and 
methods of presenting both types are given.— 
G. I. Corona, 

4585. Sedgwick, Robert P. Pure visual verbal 
agnosia with spatial disorientation ; report of a case. 
Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1948, 13, 64-66.—A 
38-yr.-old man was able to write, but unable to read 
what he had written and to identify directions or 
major landmarks in the vicinity of his home; he 
displayed a right homonymous hemianopsia. Au- 
topsy 6 years later confirmed the diagnosis of occlu- 
sion of the left posterior cerebral artery.—D. K. 
Spelt. 

4586. Shortley, Michael. Rehabilitation for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 
1948, 93, 42-47.—The services which an aural dis- 
abled person may need are listed in this article to- 
gether with the names and addresses of individuals 
providing special services to the deaf.—G. I. Corona. 

4587. Sloane, A. E., Dunphy, E. B., & Emmons, 
W.V. (Massachusetts Eye & Ear Infirmary, Boston, 
Mass.) The effects of a simple group training method 
upon myopia and visual acuity. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth, 1948, 19, 111-117.—The use of inexpensive 
equipment, a minimal amount of training time and 
relatively inexperienced personnel to conduct a 
program for improving vision or reducing myopia was 
attempted on eight boys varying in age from 14 to 
18. The only instrument used was a tri-dimensional 
tachistoscope using slides known as the ‘Form 
Training Series’’ and “Digit Training Series’ as 
well as other variations of visual training materials. 
No significant changes either in vision or refractive 
error were attained. The investigators consider the 
group too small to permit the drawing of conclusions 
and recommend further exploration of such tech- 
niques to develop group visual training—M. A. 
Setdenfeld. 


[See also abstracts 4456, 4472, 4615, 4616, 4636. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4588. Bellack, Arno A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Sequence and grade placement. J. educ. Res., 1948, 
41, 610-623.—In attempting to solve problems in 


sequence and grade placement the curriculum worker 
can turn for guidance first, to educational philosophy 
in which the principles of continuity and interaction 
are most important; second, to the psychology of 
learning of which the most important aspects are 
learning as goal-seeking behavior and learning as 
proceeding in “‘wholes” rather than in an additive 
process; third, to studies of child growth and de- 
velopment which are essential for an understanding 
of readiness and the timing of experience; and fourth, 
sociology since society sets the demands which the 
pupil must be prepared to meet.—M. Murphy. 


4589. Bentall, Grace. Failure and conditional 
promotion among elementary school children of 
normal intelligence. J. except. Child., 1948, 14, 138— 
139; 160.—An investigation of the factors present 
in the failures and conditional promotion of mentally 
normal children in grades 3-6 in the Grand Rapids, 
Mich. public schools listed the following reasons as 
the most frequently checked by teachers; poor study 
habits, special mental type for which course of study 
is not adapted, immaturity, absence, and unfavor- 
able home conditions.—G. J. Corona. 

4590. Greene, James E. (Air U., Maxwell Field, 
Ala.) The evaluation of instruction in Air Univers- 
ity. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 279-297.—Air University 
is a newly created institution of higher learning de- 
signed to provide advanced professional education 
for career officers in the Army Air Forces. A brief 
description is given of the nature of the Air Univers- 
ity system and of the natu:e and purposes of its 
program of evaluation of instruction. Although Air 
University’s program of evaluation of instruction 
was initiated less than one year ago and is still under- 
going revision, experience to date appears to warrant 
the conclusions: (1) Inexperienced and profession- 
ally untrained instructors for Air University’s 
educational programs, when properly approached 
and provided on a voluntary basis with advisory and 
technical assistance, showed remarkable interest and 
skill in improving their proficiency in the evaulation 
of instructions; (2) The Air University’s program for 
the evaluation of instruction, including the provision 
of a special professional advisory and technical serv- 
ices staff, would appear to have a number of implica- 
tions for civilian institutions of higher learning.—M. 
Mercer. 


4591. Hedlund, Paul A. (State Educ. Dept., 
Albany, N. Y.) Measuring public opinion on school 
issues. Amer. Sch. Bd J., 1948, 116(4), 29-31; 86.— 
The techniques of sampling public opinion are dis- 
cussed in relation to schools and school issues.— 
G. S. Speer. 

4592. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Modern woman and the Harvard 
Report. Proc. Inst. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs, 
1947, [14], 43-51.—Some of the problems facing 
modern urban women are discussed and a plea is 
made for a review of our educational procedures to 
see if changes cannot be made which will help women 
become better wives and mothers and more expert in 
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problems of personality and human relations gener- 
ally.— L. Long. 

4593. Muntyan, Milosh. (U. Delaware, Newark.) 
Community school concepts. J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 
597-609.—A community school attempts to serve its 
community in a direct sense, and also uses its com- 
munity directly in its educational program. This is 
difficult because the school does not operate in an 
already functioning genuine community. The com- 
munity school must be democratically organized 
throughout, and utilize lay people as a source of 
expertness which teachers and school administrators 
cannot represent. It must be concerned with those 
social problems and conflicts which, until they are 
resolved, will stand in the way of the development of 
a genuine community.—M. Murphy. 


4594. Ryan, W. Carson. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Today’s changing educational scene. 
Proc. Inst. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs, 1947, [14], 
21-27.—The educational scene of today is contrasted 
with that of 100 years ago. The literature of 100 
years ago indicates that the authors did recognize 
the necessity for understanding human beings as a 
basis for helping them, but our educational philos- 
ophy today goes farther and emphasizes individual 
differences. The most recent addition to the chang- 
ing scene, the widespread development of nursery 
schools, is based on the concept that the ‘‘earlier the 
better” in starting to take adventage of the possi- 
bility for educational improvement.—L. Long. 


4595. Voorhis, Jerry. Research and legislative 
action on the school lunch program. J. soc. Issues, 
1947, 3(4), 23-25.—Though Congress is not often 
aided in its duty by social scientists, occasional aid 
has been furnished by research. The story of re- 
search contribution to the School Lunch Program is 
cited as a desirable instance of cooperation between 
social scientist and legislator—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


[See also abstracts 4214, 4219, 4231, 4325, 4527, 
4670. 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


4596. Acabado, Janeiro. A leitura inicial e o 
globalismo. (Initial reading and the whole method.) 
Crianga portug., 1946-47, 6, 213-224.—The author 
criticizes whole-method methods of learning reading, 
due to lack of psychological basis. He claims that 
slowness in learning results from use of this method. 
He has developed a method which starts with letters, 
passes to syllables and then proceeds to new words. 
Each letter of the alphabet is connected with a 
picture, the first part of the picture beginning with 
the letter to be learned. The author begins teaching 
learning to read with vowels, then proceeds to the 
easy and then to the hard consonants. 23 references. 
—R. J. Corsini. 

4597. Albrecht, Milton, & Gross, Llewellyn. 
(U. Buffalo, N. Y.) Nondirective teaching. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1948, 32, 874-881.—Non-directive tech- 
niques are applied to class-room teaching to promote 
better personal and social adjustment, and to enable 
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students to functionalize the subject matter and 
points of view of courses in sociology. Included is a 
discussion of underlying theory, procedures used and 
their implications, and methodological difficulties. 
Suggestions for research are presented. The method 
presented is that of a student-centered class with the 
instructor playing a facilitating and therapeutic role. 
The authors defend the idea that such an approach 
is democratic in nature and helps to prepare its 
products to assume an effective role in a complex and 
changing society. ‘“‘The student . . . is encouraged 
to become aware of his own needs and values and to 
take responsibility for them.”-—J. E. Horrocks. 


4598. [Anon.] Predicting success in training for 

iculture. Vet. Adm. tech. Bull., 1948, No. 7-90. 
17 p.—Continuing the series of technical bulletins on 
predicting success in various occupations, this 
bulletin concerns training for agriculture. In addi- 
tion to describing training and the requirements for 
admission to training programs, research findings on 
predicting success are reviewed. Correlations ranged 
from .34 to .72 when high school grade record was 
used to predict agricultural college achievement. 
When scholastic aptitude test scores and agricultural 
college achievement were correlated, the coefficients 
ranged from .07 to .60, with a median of .36. Knowl- 
edge of science and mathematics seems to be signi- 
ficantly related to success in agricultural training. 
Persons with actual work experience on a farm have 
definite advantage in college agriculture training. 
Best prediction is when various combinations of 
indexes are used. 27 references.—C. P. Froehlich. 


4599. Aukerman, Robert C., Jr. (Detroit ( Mich.) 
Public Schools.) Differences in the reading status of 
good and poor eleventh grade students. J. educ. 
Res., 1948, 41, 498-515.—Students differing by at 
least one letter grade in final grades were paired in 
such a manner that they were matched in intelli- 
gence, sex, age, half-grade, subject, hour of recita- 
tion, and teacher. The subjects investigated were 
English, American History, Chemistry, Mathema- 
tics. In all 4 fields good students were significantly 
superior to poor students in general reading ability, 
and, with the possible exception of American His- 
tory, better in specific reading ability. The fact that 
good and poor students were not significantly differ- 
ent in either general or specific vocabulary ability 
indicates that knowledge of words is less important 
than reading ability as a whole—M. Murphy. 


4600. Brownell, William A. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Learning theory and educational practice. 
J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 481-497.—Presidential ad- 
dress read before the Division of Educational Psych- 
ology of the A.P.A. at its 1947 meeting. Increased 
knowledge about learning has not been reflected in 
an improvement in classroom teaching. The follow- 
ing theories are discussed: connectionism, condition- 
ing, trial and error, field theory. None is adequate 
for educational psychology to “apply” to classroom 
instruction. What is needed is persistent study of 
the learning process in the classroom. Such study 
will contribute to learning theory because it offers 
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peculiar opportunities to investigate learning which 
involves the higher mental processes. It will also 
make possible long-term studies of the learning 
process instead of the short learning experiments of 
the laboratory. —M. Murphy. 


4601. Garmezy, Norman, & Crose, Jean M. 
(State U. of Iowa, Iowa City.) A comparison of the 
academic achievement of matched groups of veteran 
and non-veteran freshmen at the University of Iowa. 
J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 547—550.—Veterans and non- 
veterans in the Freshman class at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa in the academic year 1946-1947 were 
matched on the basis of sex, marital status, race, and 
composite entrance examination percentile rank. 
The veteran group averaged .10 of a grade point 
higher than the non-veterans. This is not quite 
significant at the 5% level. The groups could not 
be matched for age, but within the veteran group 
there was no relation between age and academic 
achievement.—M. Murphy. 

4602. Hall, Marcel E., & Sumner, F.C. (Howard 
U., Washington, D. C.) Changes in verbal material 
copied by hand. J. educ. Psyckol., 1948, 39, 92-100. 
—Verbal material, originally written on a black- 
board, was copied and re-copied, with paper and 
pencil, by different persons. There were ten series 
of copies; the total number of subjects was 100. It 
was found that extensive changes in the material 
occurred. These changes were more numerous when 
the material was less meaningful, and also when the 
letter formation of the previous copy was ambiguous. 
There was a tendency to omit punctuation. The 
authors point out that one cannot count on the ac- 
curacy of notes which students copy from a black- 
board.—£. B. Mallory. 


4603. Hildreth, Gerturde. Child growth through 
education ; effective teaching in the modern school. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1948. vii, 437 p. $4.50. 
—In this text designed for courses in the theory and 
methods of elementary education stress is placed 
upon the principles of organized and unified learning 
as they are reflected in modern school practice. The 
psychological basis for unified learning is outlined, 
and the facts of behavioral development are inter- 
preted in relation to the principles of organized learn- 
ing. There is a survey of methods for promoting 
realistic learning experiences in the school. The 
selection of learning experiences for the unified 
program is discussed, and the problem of program- 
ming is considered. The several subject matter areas 
are treated in their interrelational aspects, with 
chapters devoted to the principal content areas: 
social studies, the sciences, literature, and the arts. 
The unified approach to intercultural education and 
training for world citizenship is developed. Life in 
the modern school, the place of the school in the 
community, and parent-school relationships are 
among the other topics considered. There are 
chapter bibliographies and chapter study aids con- 
sisting of questions and problems for discussion.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


4604. Mitchell, Mary Alice. (Wilmington Public 
Schools, Del.) Reading and the elementary program. 
J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 532-540.—A general cur- 
riculum experiment was planned in an elementary 
school to improve reading achievement. Teachers 
met once a week in a workshop to study pupils’ 
abilities, interests and needs; and to plan methods 
and materials. Tests given at the beginning of the 
year and 7 months later showed an average improve- 
ment of 4 months in excess of expected gains. A 
questionnaire filled out by the children showed an 
increase in the amount and the enjoyment of 
voluntary reading. —M. Murphy. 


4605. Nolde, Ellenjarden. (Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.) Outline for a possible 
consideration of the psychological factors involved 
in spelling. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 39, 117—121.— 
Spelling depends, at least indirectly, on imagery of 
various kinds. Usually it involves the translation of 
material from the visual field into kinaesthetic 
imagery and into overt muscular action. Individual 
differences in imagery affect the person's aptitude 
for spelling, and so the methods of teaching spelling 
should be appropriate to the imagery type of the 
learner.—E. B. Mallory. 


4606. Seltzer, Carl C. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Academic success in college of public and 
private school students: freshman year at Harvard. 
J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 419-431.—A study was made 
of the academic records of 1,871 students in the 
freshman year at Harvard College representing the 
Classes of 1943 and 1944 during the peacetime 
academic years of 1939-40 and 1940-41. Students 
admitted from public schools presented markedly 
superior academic performances in the freshman 
year than those admitted from private schools. 
The public school students ranked the highest, the 
private day school intermediate, and the private 
boarding students the lowest. There was striking 
similarity between the mean SAT and MAT scores 
of the 3 groups. It appears that the superior acade- 
mic performance of the freshmen from public schools 
over those from private schools is not unique for 
these classes at Harvard, but has existed there for 
many years and probably in other similar institutions 
as well. The reasons for the marked discrepancy in 
performance must be sought elsewhere than in the 
realm of native intellectual potential—M. Mercer. 


4607. Sen, Indra. The urge for wholeness. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 1-32.—Using the 
writings of the Yogi and of Jung and a gestalt ori- 
entation, the author builds a psychological theory 
of which the basic premise is that, throughout the 
evolutionary history from amoeba to man, there is 
evidence for a striving for “‘wholeness.’’ At the 
human level, there are opposing psychological 
forces which must be harmonized to achieve this 
state of wholeness. This can be done only through 
deep introspection as practiced by the Yogi. 25 
references.—G. A. Kimble. 

4608. Tiedeman, Herman (iilinois State 
Normal U., Normal.) A study in retention of class- 
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room learning. J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 516-531.— 
Material taken from fifth grade geography was used 
to study retention. The subjects were 1055 pupils 
divided into 7 groups for experimental purposes. 
Retention was measured immediately after learning, 
one day later, 14 days later, 28 days later, and 63 
days later. The experiment was designed to deter- 
mine the effects of review tests on retention, the 
rate of forgetting, and retention of individual items. 
Review tests were found to benefit retention. The 
rate of forgetting was most rapid during the first 
day, and then the retention curve leveled off. There 
is considerable variation in the rate of forgetting of 
individual items which does not depend on initial 
difficulty of the items.—M. Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 4294, 4393. ] 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITs 


4609. Drake, L. E., & Thiede, W. B. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Further validation of the Social 
LE. Scale for the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 551-556.—High 
School activity participation was determined for 549 
female university students. The scores on the Social 
Introversion Extroversion Scale of the M.M.P.I. of 
those who participated in 4, 5, or 6 types of activities 
differed significantly in the extroverted direction 
from the scores of those who participated in 0, 1, or 
2 types of activities. Similar significant differences 
were found when the students were divided on the 
basis of activity-participation in the university.— 
M. Murphy. 

4610. Heisler, Florence. (Eastern Washington 
Coll. Educ., Cheney.) A comparison of the movie and 
non-movie goers of the elementary school. J. educ. 
Res., 1948, 41, 541-546.—Movie goers and non- 
movie goers among public school children in grades 
2 to 8 were compared with respect to CA, MA, 
school achievement, personality and socio-economic 
level of parents. The differences found between the 
two groups were not uniform in direction and not 
statistically significant—M. Murphy. 


4611. Kimber, J. A. Morris. (2007 Wilshire Blod., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif.) Interests and personality 
traits of Bible Institute students. J. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 26, 225—233.—Three tests, the California Test 
of Personality, the Minnesota Personality Scale, and 
the Kuder Preference Record were administered to 
the students at a Bible Institute. Results indicate 
that the students have high social standards, a high 
sense of personal worth, and a high number of nerv- 
ous symptoms. The prevailing interest was in social 
service. Low scores were obtained on community 
relations, computation, and clerical interest.—G. A. 
Kimble. 


4612. MacNitt, Reginald DeKoven. Introversion 
and extroversion in the high school and their relation 
to age, sex, academic success, and leadership. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1948 8(1), 67-69.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1930, U. Michigan. Microfilm of 
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complete manuscript, 236 p., $2.95, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 924. 


4613. Rose, Annelies Argelander. (Smith Coll., 
Northampton, Mass.) A study of homesickness in 
college freshmen. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 26, 185- 
202.—A group of 66 Freshmen women were observed 
for a period of 5 weeks at the beginning of their first 
semester in college. In addition, they were given 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Results suggest 
the existence of 3 types of Freshmen women: (1) the 
girl who was never homesick. She is generally well- 
adjusted. She finds it easier than the average 
student to make contacts with the opposite sex. 
She does not seem especially close to her family. 
(2) The girl who experiences homesickness re- 
peatedly. Emotionally, she is characterized by a 
personality deviation in the direction of psychas- 
thenia. (3) The girl who experienced homesickness 
only once. She is not clearly a middle type. She 
is as well adjusted as the average undergraduate, 
showing some minor psychasthenic deviation. It is 
shown that, in addition to personality factors, the 
type of home life is a variable in determining whether 
a girl will become homesick.—G. A. Kimble. 


[See also abstract 4426. } 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


4614. Kelly, Elizabeth. Curriculum planning 
for exceptional children. J. except. Child., 1948, 14, 
130-133; 152.—‘‘The general objectives of cur- 
riculum planning for the exceptional are the same as 
for the normal child, since all individuals should be 
guided toward the attainment of self-realization; of 
acceptable human relations; of economic efficiency, 
and of civic responsibility.’"’ The difference lies in 
selecting proper content and projecting adequate 
techniques. The needs of each group (mentally 
retarded, physically handicapped, and _ socially 
maladjusted) are discussed.—G. J. Corona. 


4615. Murphy, Joseph. (Dept. Health, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Hearing health and the public health 
officer. Hearing News, 1947, 15, 3-4; 12; 14.— 
The health officer’s responsibility in hearing consists 
largely of discovering and analyzing the causes; pre- 
ventive measures and follow-up assuring medical 
and surgical treatment. In addition to his responsi- 
bilities; the reasons why many pupils are overlooked, 
complications accompanying hearing loss, and the 
responsibilities of the board of education are dis- 
cussed.—G. I. Corona. 

4616. Sellery, Morley. (Los Angeles City Schools, 
Calif.) A hearing health program in a city school 
system. Hearing News, 1947, 15, 3; 10; 12; 14; 16; 
18; 20.—Many things must be considered in estab- 
lishing a school health program. Some of these, 
which were presented by the author to the American 
Hearing Society in Los Angeles in May 1947, in- 
cluded (1) prevention of diseases causing hearing 
loss, (2) symptoms which suggest possible impair- 
ment, (3) diagnosis and medical treatment, (4) 
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educational program, (5) testing program and (6) 
follow-up program.—G. I. Corona. 

4617. Wake, Orville W. (Virginia State Dept. 
Education, Richmond.) The education of slow-learn- 
ing children. Train. Sch. Bull., 1948, 45, 41-51.— 
The most fruitful way to approach the education of 
mentally retarded children is to find means of en- 
riching the school experiences of all children, especi- 
ally in mentally hygienic ways. A Charlotte County 
mental hygiene clinic is described as illustrative of 
the utilization of clinical services in in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. Selection and classification of 
children for special classes should be made by 
teachers with assistance of specialists—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


[See also abstract 4578. ] 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4618. Dech, Alan O., & Reeves, Prentice. 
Effects of advisement upon continuation in training 
under P.L. 346. Sch. & Soc., 1948, 67, 429-431.— 
The training history of 2 groups of 125 veterans, one 
of which had been advised and the other had not, 
were compared. Training under the G.I. Bill had 
been terminated for 25% of those advised, and for 
50% of those who had not been advised. The con- 
clusion is drawn that advisement is highly desirable 
for students taking advantage of the G.I. Bill.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

4619. Hertzman, Jack. (Cincinnati (O.) Public 
Schools.) High school mental hygiene survey. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 238—256.—The 
results of a mental hygiene questionnaire presented 
to Cincinnati high school pupils in connection with 
the High School Victory Corps program demonstrate 
the feasibility of a quick evaluation of students’ 
personal problems on a mass basis. Students, who 
often might not be reached in any other way, can 
and should be helped through the schools.—R. E. 
Perl. 

4620. Hilton, M. Eunice. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
The organization of student personnel services. 
Sch. & Soc., 1948, 68, 26-28.—The disadvantages of 
a centralized student personnel service are enumer- 
ated. It is felt that a committee type of administra- 
tion is better than a single administrator. The single 
administrator has the disadvantage that the neces- 
sities of the position may require unpopular actions, 
the work load makes contact with students im- 
possible, and the contacts with other administrators 
must be based on second-hand information.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4621. Matthew, Anjilvel V. Psycho-analysis and 
education. Indian J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 56-61.— 
Teachers should be aware of the basic principles of 
psychoanalysis in order to recognize behavior prob- 
lems and to refer them to the proper agency.—G. A. 
Kimble. 

4622. Norton, Stanley Kirke. Guidance problems 
encountered in certain high schools of Michigan: 
their types, frequencies, and implications for teacher 
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training. Microfilm Abstr., 1948, 8(1), 52-53.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, U. of Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 227 p., $2.84, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
949. 

4623. Speer, George S. (Jilinois Inst. Technology, 
Chicago.) The vocational interests of engineering 
and non-engineering students. J. Psychol., 1948, 
25, 357-363.—Scores on the Kuder Preference 
Record of 1072 freshman students were studied to 
determine whether freshmen entering different fields 
of specialization differ significantly from each other 
in vocational interests. The engineering research 
student, regardless of his field of specialization varies 
as significantly from the non-engineering student, 
when interest is measured by the Kuder Preference 
Record. At the freshman level students in various 
engineering fields have significantly different interests 
which, if confirmed by subsequent studies, may be 
used for guidance purposes, and will be of import- 
ance in planning curricula. Freshman engineering 
students vary significantly from non-engineering 
students in their vocational interests —M. Mercer. 

4624. Wiksell, Wesley. (Stephens Coll., Colum- 
bia, Mo.) The relationship between reading dif- 
ficulties and psychological adjustment. J. educ. 
Res., 1948, 41, 557-558.—Of students at Stephens 
College, judged to have reading defects on the basis 
of diagnostic tests, who were referred to the reading 
clinic and to the psychiatric service, half were found 
to have emotional difficulties. The most common 
were introversive behavior problems, with feelings 
of inferiority and insecurity, immature personalities, 
broken drive, and poor social adaptation.—WM. 
Murphy. 


[See also abstract 4636. | 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


4625. Adkins, Dorothy C. (U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C.) Construction and 
analysis of achievement tests. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. xvii, 
292 p. $1.25.—Achievement tests have been widely 
used by the U. S. Civil Service Commission. This 
book was originally prepared as a basis for training 
personnel of that Division and of the U. S. War 
Department, who were to be directly engaged in the 
preparation of performance tests of achievement for 
predicting job performance of public personnel. The 
first two chapters of the book deal with the planning 
and constructing of written tests. The third chapter 
is a review of basic statistical tools. The fourth 
chapter treats the analysis of test results, and the 
concluding chapter deals with special problems in 
the development of performance tests. An appendix 
contains a glossary of technical terms used in 
statistical analysis of test results—C. P. Froehlich. 

4626. Charles, Don C. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
College serene of top-quarter high school 

—— J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 39, 82-91.— 

he records of a representative group of 300 top- 
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quarter high school graduates who entered the 
University of Nebraska were studied. These stud- 
ents were superior to the general university popula- 
tion in respect to averages of Pre-Registration Guid- 
ance Tests and of grades received in courses. Mem- 
bers of this group are less likely than the others to 
drop out of the university. When this group is 
compared, not with the average but with those who 
graduated in the bottom-quarter, the differences in 
favor of the top-quarter students are still greater.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


4627. Church, Alfred M. The standardized test- 
ing program summary report 1947. Hawaii educ. 
Rev., 1947, 36, 49; 53-56.—This is a report of a 
survey of the schools of Hawaii covering over 20,000 
children. The California Mental Maturity and the 
Progressive Achievement tests were used. Com- 
parisons are made with a similar survey in 1940 and 
with mainland norms. On the mental test the pupils 
rated higher on the non-language scores, but on the 
language portion they were much lower especially 
in the third grade, showing the language handicap 
under which these children, many of whom came from 
bilingual homes, labor. This handicap also shows up 
in the achievement test scores. Comparisons with 
scores made in 1940 show a slight improvement; this 
and the fact that the third grade’s mean is as high as 
mainland norms indicate that the schools are making 
normal progress and may expect improved scores.— 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 


4628. Clarke, C. Fred. The relationship of science 
deficiencies to subsequent academic progress in the 
School of Engineering at Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science. Microfilm Absir., 
1948, 8(1), 40-42.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1948, 
Michigan State Coll. of Agriculture and Applied 
Science. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 212 p., 
$2.65, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 972. 

4629. Segel, David. (U. S. Office of Educ., 
Washington, D. C.) State-wide testing programs. 
Sch. Life, 1948, 30, 25-26.—Presents a tabulated 
summary of State-wide testing programs by States. 
Indicates States offering adult high school certificate 
by examination. Those conducting a program in 
elementary schools and those in high schools. The 
sponsor of each testing program is given.—C. P. 
Froehlich. 

4630. Sunderlin, Edith M. A technique for 
evaluating learning. J. Home Econ., 1947, 39, 321-— 
323.—The author reports a technique for evaluating 
a student’s ability to apply basic principles to 
practical problems in the area of child development. 
The process is one of formulating general principles 
on which discussion plane and test situations are then 
based. The test items are anecdotal. Accompany- 
ing each item are check sheets for “‘best procedure” 
and “reason.” Student participation was utilized 
in the construction of check sheets. The author be- 
lieves that the technique serves effectively to check 
that the student is “intelligent about the develop- 
ment of children; . . . recognizes the influences of 


environment upon child behavior; and, .. . re- 
alizes the adult’s responsibilities in promoting 
optimum growth.”—(Courtesy Child Develpm. 
Abstr.) 

4631. Thomann, Don F. Relationships between 
the high school and college editions of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination 
and their relative value in predicting college achieve- 
ment. Coll. & Univ., 1948, 23, 217-233.—Correla- 
tion coefficients are presented for 591 boys and girls 
who were examined in high school and later in col- 
lege, and who had finished two semesters of work. 
Correlations between the two total test scores range 
from .673 to .836 for various subgroups, and is .713 
for the total group. Somewhat lower correlations 
are found for Q and L scores. Correlations between 
college grades and high school test scores, and 
college test scores were .40 and .44 respectively. It 
is concluded that the two tests are of essentially 
equal value, and that they predict college success 
better than rank in the high school class.—G. S. 
Speer. 


[See also abstracts 4308, 4671. ] 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


4632. Carter, Gerald C. (U. Iilinois, Galesburg.) 
Are lady professors hard to please? Sch. & Soc., 
1948, 68, 13—-15.—155 Purdue University instructors 
were asked to rate 4904 students on 6 personality 
traits. The ratings indicate that women instructors 
were less generous in their ratings for both men and 
women than were men instructors. Women students 
in general received higher ratings than male students 
from both men and women instructors. The critical 
ratios for the total scores for the 4 combinations all 
indicated a significant difference.—C. M. Louttit. 


4633. Chalmers, J. W. Intelligence and personal- 
ity characteristics of correspondence teachers. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 28-34.—85 full-time 
teachers of correspondence courses were tested with 
the Otis S-A and the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory. 
In general, these teachers ‘“‘appear to be much above 
average in intelligence, definitely introverted in 
their thinking, about average in their degree of social 
introversion-extroversion or tendency to be inter- 
ested in other people, rather extroverted emotion- 
ally, or tending to make the expected response to 
simple, direct emotional appeals. They do, however, 
vary within wide extremes, with the more intelligent 
appearing to be the more introverted in their think- 
ing." —F. W. Finger. 

4634. Cramer, Ward. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
A vocational-attitudes survey of seniors in 28 Ohio 
high schools. Sch. & Soc., 1948, 67, 462-463.— 
Vocational objectives of seniors in 28 Ohio high 
schools were secured by questionnaire. 5.2% in- 
tended to enter teaching. Further analysis of ob- 
jectives of this group are discussed, and it is indi- 
cated that two few were interested in elementary 
education, and certain other subject fields, to 
supply the demand. If guaranteed a minimum 
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salary of $2,400, an additional 8.3% of the group 
would seriously consider teaching as a profession.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

4635. Espenschade, Anna. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Selection of women major students in physi- 
cal education. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1948, 
19, 70-76.—As the result of this study using the 
Bernreuter Inventory and Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank as well as including such items as grade 
points average, actual grades, ratings by teachers on 
probable teaching success and of actual success on 
the job as rated by principals or department heads, 
the investigator concludes that, “Physical education 
majors who continue in the course and obtain the 
teaching credential differ significantly from those who 
drop out in grade-point average, and in ratings by 
teachers on probable success and personal qualities. 
Less successful students differ from more successful 
students in these same measures, and in addition, in 
activity grades and emotional stability."’ She states 
further, “In selecting students for teacher training, 
then, grades in academic classes, in physical activity 
classes, and ratings by teachers of probable success 
and of personal qualities are of value. The best 
single measure for the prediction of success in teach- 
ing is rating of probable success.""—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

4636. Levine, Edna S. Psychological sidelights. 
Volta Rev., 1948, 50, 5-6; 40; 42; 44—A teacher 
whose main interest is the student’s welfare is not 
only psychologically oriented, but probably doing 
an effective job of furthering individual development. 
A few of the common symptoms of emotional dis- 
turbances are: marked timidity, frequent tantrums, 
habitual day dreaming, and excessive bullying. A 
guidance-minded ‘general procedure for 
problem solving in specific ‘symptom’ pupils will be: 
1. a written description of present behavior of the 
child which highlights the s:mptom behavior and its 
manifestations; 2. an investigation into the child's 
background in an effort to secure possible causes; 
3. the compilation of possible measures for correcting 
the conditions; and 4. arrangements for carrying out 
these measures and follow-up. The author describes 
how a group of teachers organized a guidance 
program.—G. I. Corona. 


4637. Lowrey, Lawson G. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Education as a factor in personal adjust- 
ment. Proc. Inst. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs, 1947, 
[14], 15-20.—After analyzing concepts ‘personal 
adjustment," “exceptional children,”” and ‘‘educa- 
tion” the author concludes that education is de- 
cidedly a process that leads to adjustment, or un- 
adjustment, and its informal aspects may be as in- 
fluential in personal adjustment as the formal ones. 
The importance of the point of view of the teacher, 
and her liking and respect for children is emphasized. 
—L. Long. 


4638. Menon. T. K. N., & Sukla, M. M. Intel- 
ligence and teaching ability. Indian J. Psychol., 
1946, 21, 33-38.—In India as in the West, the meas- 
urement of teaching ability has been a difficult 
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problem. This investigation was carried out to 
evaluate the university examination for teaching 
ability. No relationship was found between intel- 
ligence and the university examiners’ estimate of 
teaching ability.—G. A. Kimble 


[See also abstract 4331. ] 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


4639. Ferguson, Leonard W. (Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York.) A brief description of a 
reliable criterion of job performance. J. Psychol, 
1948, 25, 389-399.—Psychological measuring instru- 
ments must be validated against suitable criteria. 
A technique based upon experimentation is dis- 
cussed which yields criterion scores having reliabili- 
ties ranging from .71 to .93 and averaging approxi- 
mately .78. Though many refinements of the tech- 
nique are in order it has proved of considerable value 
in establishing criteria for proper validation of 
several psychological measuring schedules.—WM. 
Mercer. 

4640. Gatsch, Edward R. (Western Electric Co., 
Kearny, N. J.) Psychology in job evaluation. 
Mod. Mgmt, 1948, 8(4), 19.—In addition to tech- 
nical qualifications, an industrial engineer or analyst 
needs good judgment, ability to write clearly, and to 
sell the results of his efforts —R. W. Husband. 


4641. Jaffe,A. J. (Bureau of Census, Washington, 
D.C.) The application of attitude research method- 
ology toward the problem of measuring the size of the 
labor force. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1947, 1(4), 
45-—54.—4 types of problems in labor force measure- 
ment are (1) people replying as it pays them to reply, 
(2) people misinterpreting the question, (3) people 
influenced by question wording on straight attitudi- 
nal questions, and (4) additudinal continua involving 
arbitrary cutting points. These problems are illus- 
trated in terms of the task of counting employed and 
unemployed to estimate the labor force, ‘‘the econ- 
omically active portion of the population 14 years of 
age and over." — N. L. Gage. 


4642. Oliver, D. L. Personnel management in 
overseas business enterprises. Appl. Anthrop., 
1948, 7(1), 18-23.—American firms operating over- 
seas offer opportunities for applied anthropologists. 
These firms are concerned with increased labor costs, 
despite use of local labor. Special problems exist 
in adapting the job to the workers, and within man- 
agement lies the need to recognize special skills for 
dealing with a foreign culture. The problems fall 
under 3 headings: improvement in off-the-job physi- 
cal and social environment for employees, installing 
appropriate incentives and training methods, and 
developing and maintaining the structure of a line 
organization.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


4643. U. S. Employment Service. Report of pro- 
ceedings training institute for State supervisors of 
counseling and selective placement. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Employment Service, 1947. 52 p. 
Free.—State supervisors of counseling and selective 
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placement in State Employment Services, affiliated 
with the U. S. Employment Service, met for a three- 
day institute. The content of each of the sessions is 
summarized.—C. P. Froehlich. 


[See also abstract 4340. ] 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


4644. Gibson, James J. [Ed.] (Smith Coll., 
Northampton, Mass.) Motion picture testing and 
research. Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. xi, 267 p. $1.50. (AAF Abiat. 
Psychol. Program Res. Rep. No. 7.)—The Psycho- 
logical Test Film Unit was charged with the prepara- 
tion and evaluation of motion picture tests for clas- 
sification and training purposes, and with the conduct 
of research relative to use of films for these purposes. 
Final forms of 15 motion picture tests were produced, 
of which 12 were aptitude tests and 3 were proficiency 
tests. The aptitude tests covered abilities related to 
judgment of motion, locomotion, and distance, to 
orientation in space, to perception of slight move- 
ment, to. multiple perception and sequential per- 
ception, to perceptual speed, and to comprehension. 
Tests for training purposes were concerned with 
navigation, bombing, and aircraft recognition. 
Relevant statistical data for tests developed are 
reported. Investigations of influence of seating and 
illumination on perception of films indicated that 
much latitude in these factors may be permitted 
without adverse influence on performance. Im- 
portant validation work comparing different methods 
of aircraft recognition training was done. Claimed 
benefits from training in reading digits and counting 
spots with flash presentation were not sustained. 
Nor was the existence of two kinds of visual per- 
ception, a reputedly superior total type and an 
inferior disjunctive type, verified. Experiments 
comparing oral, printed, and motion picture methods 
of presenting certain training materials indicated the 
superiority of motion pictures over the traditional 
methods.— N. Hobbs. 


4645. Hobbs, Nicholas [Ed.] (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Psychological research 
on flexible gunnery training. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. viii, 508 p. 
$1.75. (AAF Aviat. Psychol. Program Res. Rep. 
No. 11.)—At the beginning of the war, little was 
known about flexible gunnery (the firing of movable 
guns on bombers, principally at fighter aircraft). 
A large scale training program was initiated and 
psychologists were asked to do research on problems 
of selection and training of gunners, gunnery in- 
structors, and gunnery officers. Descriptions of 
requirements of these jobs were made on the basis of 
observation and participation. Efforts to develop 
instruments for the selection of gunners were largely 
unsuccessful due to the unreliability of training and 
combat criteria of gunnery proficiency. Major 
efforts were thus devoted to improving criterion 
measures and training procedures. Numerous 
achievement tests were developed and used in 


standardization of training. Of more significance 
were performance tests, known as phase checks, 
which were originally developed in the gunnery 
research program and used widely as tests and 
training devices in training and combat areas. Ex- 
tensive work was done in the evaluation of training 
devices and procedures. This research typically 
investigated the reliability and validity of scores and 
the course of learning in the training experience 
involved. Investigations were made of attitudes and 
adjustment of gunners; curricula for various types 
of training were developed and evaluated; and some 
contributions were made to improvement of gunnery 
equipment, theory, and technique.— N. Hobbs. 


4646. Humm, Doncaster G. (Humm Personnel 
Service, Los Angeles, Calif.) Employee appraisal: 
the technological method. Mod. Mgmt, 1948, 8(4), 
16-19.—There is a great deal of variation in the 
effectiveness of employment tests in industry. The 
author points out nine objectionable practices in 
testing procedures, and gives ‘‘ten rules for a good 
appraisal program.”—R. W. Husband. 


4647. Kellum, Wilbur E. (U. S. Naval Sch. 
Aviation Med., Pensacola, Fla.) An early attempt to 
evaluate psychological fitness for flight training. 
Contact, 1948, 6, 232-235.—A brief account is given 
of how testing of aptitude for flight training in the 
Navy originated in 1927. Initial tests consisted of 
an interview, including a psychiatric history, and 
word association tests. From these data predictions 
were made of success in flight training which were 
verified later. Positive validity obtained was pre- 
sented in charts showing the actual saving in dollars 
which could have been realized had the predictions 
been used for actual selection —W. F. Grether. 

4648. Mandell, Milton M. (U. S. Civil Service 
Comm., Washington, D. C.) Selection of blue-collar 
and white-collar supervisors. Personnel, 1948, 24, 
321-327.—The current status of the development of 
selection methods for supervisors in both white- 
collar and blue-collar occupations is discussed. It is 
emphasized that no single selection device is ade- 
quate, and that while much research is needed in this 
field, there is no justification for management in- 
action. A number of methods are suggested to 
enhance the accuracy of selection and also to pro- 
mote better morale among the supervisory staff.— 
M. Siegel. 

4649. Moyer, N. A. (Bell Telephone Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Non-directive employment interview- 
ing. Personnel, 1948, 24, 377-396.—Some of the 
features of the non-directive method of interviewing, 
as employed in this organization, are described. 
The suggested approach is an interview in which 
little or no attempt is made to direct the applicant's 
conversation. Free expression is encouraged without 
constraint. The author develops the initiation of 
the interview, aids in keeping the applicant talking, 
use of phrases, questions and pauses, and areas from 
which information can be obtained. Examples of 
expressions and interviewing techniques, as well as 
recorded portions of interviews, are provided. The 
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interpretative process is discussed and sample evalu- 
ation blanks presented. Suggestions are offered for 
the training of non-directive employment inter- 
viewers. Favorable results have been obtained 
indicating reduced labor turnover and more ade- 
quate placements. 12 references.—M. Siegel. 


4650. Pasquasy, R. (Laboratoire de Psychologie, 
Liége, Belgium.) Les Etapes de l’introduction des 
méthodes psychotechniques dans |’Armée Belge. 
(Stages of introducing psycho-technical methods 
into the Belgian Army.) Travail hum., 1947, 10, 
108-113.—A directive encouraging the use of apti- 
tude tests in the assignment of recruits was issued 
in 1928. A French adaptation of the Army Alpha 
and a limited number of tests of sensory functions 
(visual acuity, evaluation of distance) were the most 
important tools, and even these were used only 
sporadically. In 1935 Mente suggested that a profile 
of important aptitudes be obtained for each recruit 
and compared with the profiles of abilities demanded 
by the various military jobs. In 1938 Grosjean 
applied to 562 recruits a battery of tests of compre- 
hension, logical intelligence, practical sense, and 
information. Piret analyzed the material with 
special reference to the residue of the knowledge of 
school subjects in order to ascertain the basis for the 
educational and cultural work which was to be a 
part of the army training. In August, 1945 a Belgian 
commission visited British centers of military psy- 
chology in order to become familiar with the methods 
perfected during the Second World War and intro- 
duce them in the Belgian Army.—J. Brogek. 


4651. Paterson, Donald G. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Development of a general informa- 
tion sheet for potential applicants. Personnel, 1948, 
24, 317-320.—The steps in the development of a 
general information sheet for potential applicants 
are described. It is pointed out that the content 
readability of many communications between man- 
agement and employees is entirely too difficult, with 
simplification indicated. The Flesch yardstick for 
readability is applied, placing the revised informa- 
tion sheet within the comprehension of 86% of the 
population.— M. Stegel. 


4652. Wickert, Frederic [Ed.] (Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, Ill.) Psychological research on 
problems of redistribution. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. vii, 298 p. 
$1.25. (AAF Aviat. Psychol. Program Res. Rep. 
No. 14.)—In late 1942, combat experienced airmen 
began to return from overseas. Responsibility for 
their reception and reassignment was placed in the 
AAF Personnel Distribution Command. In this 
command were several psychological research units 
which conducted a coordinated research program 
with the following objectives: the development and 
evaluation of objective procedures to determine the 
type of duty in which returning aircrew personnel 
could make their most effective contribution; the 
collection of information on experiences, attitudes, 
and morale useful in improving precombat selection 
and training procedures; and the development of 


objective instruments for screening individuals 
needing special psychiatric attention. An intensive 
study of the characteristics of successful and unsuc- 
cessful combat leaders, using various methodological 
techniques, indicated that the successful leader 
exhibits outstanding proficiency in his job, consider- 
ation for his men, consistency in his performance, 
and sincerity and a self-sacrificing spirit. Several 
important studies of anxiety and of fear and courage 
in combat appear relevant to the preparation of men 
for combat and for the maintenance of morale. No 
consistent relationship was found between pre-com- 
bat selection tests and criteria obtainable by ques- 
tionnaires or interviews (pertaining to promotions, 
number of missions flown, etc.) with men returned 
from combat. Validity coefficients of the order of 
.50 were found between one short screening test and 
the diagnosis of anxiety by psychiatrists. Studies of 
disorientation in flying (vertigo) and of attitudes 
toward post-combat assignments are also reported. 
Findings are discussed with reference to military 
personnel problems and to their general significance 
for psychology.— N. Hobbs. 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


4653. Bradley, P. The will to work. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1948, 13, 65-72.—The chief reason for low 
productivity is management's failure to develop the 
will to work on the part of employees. The factors 
responsible for that lack of will-to-work are: the 
tendency to adopt the work pace and attitude of 
superiors, biological or psychological incapacity for 
high physical or mental productivity, the lack of 
adequate social incentives for high productivity, the 
fear of ‘doing oneself out of work,’’ an inadequate 
share in the results from increased productivity, and 
the ‘‘atmosphere” in the work situation. To change 
this situation the following remedies are suggested: 
change management attitude, allocate workers ac- 
cording to their capacities, pay closer attention to 
workers’ motivating forces, make effort at stabilizing 
employment, get employees’ cooperation through 
labor-management committees, install profit sharing, 
and give proper respect to the status of the individual 
worker.—H. Moore. 


4654. Cohen, Leonard. (U. Miami, Fla.) Man- 
agement and job evaluation. Personnel J., 1948, 
27, 55-61.—An official of each of 135 industrial and 
commercial firms in Pittsburgh was interviewed in 
regard to job evaluation. More than half of the 
firms employing at least 200 people were found to use 
some form of job evaluation. On the other hand, no 
firm employing less than 25 people had any such 
system. Several firms not using job evaluation 
gave union objection as the reason. Only 2 com- 
panies indicated that grievances had not been re- 
duced by job evaluation. These had adopted it 
without union approval. One company official 
complained that it dampened initiative and killed 
ambition, but no company had abandoned job 
evaluation once it had been adopted B. 
Mitchell. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


4655. Dalton, M. The industrial “rate-buster’”’: 
a characterization. Appi. Anthrop., 1948, 7(1), 
5-18.—Nine machinists, whose work rate exceeded 
the informal shop standard set by the workers, are 
described as individuals. As a group they are of 
American or northern European origin, Republicans, 
more educated than the average, Protestant but 
non-church goers, without hobbies and members of 
associations only rarely. Unlike their colleagues 
who seek solidarity with the working group, the 
rate-buster is individualistic and family-centered, a 
person out to earn the maximum for himself.— L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


4656. Eitington, Julius E. The supervisor’s role 
in the job evaluation program. Personnel, 1948, 24, 
360—366.—The attitude of supervisors toward job 
evaluation depends upon their orientation in the job 
evaluation process and how actively they are per- 
mitted to participate in it. To a large degree, the 
success of the program is determined by this attitude 
of supervisors. The various areas of supervisory 
responsibility for job evaluation are defined, and it 
it is demonstrated how supervisors can become pro- 
ficient in each of them.—M. Siegel. 


4657. Martin, Richard F. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) Human relations and productivity. Mod. 
Mgmt, 1948, 8(4), 20-21.—This is a student essay, 
winning a contest sponsored by the Society for the 
Advancement of Management. The employee must 
be made to feel he belongs, which is produced by the 
various stages of employment, training, working 
conditions, merit rating and promotion, and super- 
visory relations.—R. W. Husband. 


4658. Philadelphia Federal Council of Personnel 
Administration. Evaluation of a training program in 
operation. Personnel, 1948, 24, 372-377.—A series 
of suggested criteria are presented for appraising 
the effectiveness of company training programs. In 
check list outline form, broad areas are developed 
which suggest specific checks to be made and steps 
to be taken in each area. Evaluation of a training 
unit and its program is considered to involve (1) 
organization; (2) administration; (3) supervision; 
(4) instruction; and (5) determining the results of a 
training program in operation.—M. Siegel. 


4659. Reynolds, Bertha. (United Seamen's Serv- 
ice, New York.) Social psychiatry and personal 
service in a social agency-trade union setting. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 222—229.—The work of 
the Personal Service of the National Maritime Union 
is described under three sections, (1) our understand- 
ing of personality development as it is used in these 
short contacts, (2) dealing with neurotic personali- 
ties, and (3) the place of group life in healthy ad- 
justment. Resistance often met in clinics is non- 
existent in an agency under union control. Seamen, 
lacking so many resources for help, surmount lone- 
liness and frustration remarkably well because they 
have something to strive for and to build in their 
Union. Dr. Joseph Wortis, in the discussion, em- 
phasizes the point that workers and their unions must 
be called upon more often to share in the control of 
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agencies that serve the working people. This would 
be the basis for the development of a truly demo- 
cratic psychiatry.—R. E. Perl. 


4660. Shaffer, K.H. Discovering and developing 
leadership abilities in management personnel. 
Advanced Mgmt, 1948, 13, 83-87.—The principal 
management qualifications are: the ability to lead, 
to develop personnel, to take and maintain initiative, 
to organize, to plan, to achieve objectives, and to 
have had or to be able to gain the necessary experi- 
ence demanded by the situation. It is industry's 
responsibility to find the men who can develop these 
qualities. Rating programs and appraisal forms 
provide leads and also show wherein development 
is needed in those who possess some of the qualities 
of leadership. Leadership training programs form 
part of the program, but individual developmental 
programs of long duration should supplement these. 
When tradesmen require 2-4 years to master their 
trade, leaders cannot be expected to develop in less 
time.—H. Moore. 


4661. Wadsworth, Guy W., Jr. The Field Review 
Method of employee valuation and internal place- 
ment. Personnel J., 1948, 27, 47-54.—This is the 
first of a series of six articles. While the supervisor 
must be responsible for promotions and transfers, 
experience has shown that they seldom do a good 
job unless the personnel department follows up on 
its original placements. The supervisor should be 
stimulated to: (1) Carefully consider the present job 
assignment of each employee with due regard to 
abilities of the worker and the training he needs. 
(2) Evaluate each worker with regard to his present 
efficiency and ability to progress. (3) Plan for 
anticipated changes in jobs and personnel.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


4662. Weider, Arthur. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Mental hygiene in industry—a 
clinical psychologist’s contribution. J. clin. Psychol., 
1947, 3, 309-320.—The functions of a clinical psy- 
chologist in a large industrial concern, the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, are described in detail. 
The psychologist not only aided in the selection, 
placement and counseling of employees, but also 
carried out training programs with employment 
interviewers and foremen and general education 
programs on mental hygiene principles in the com- 
pany paper. Because of the popular connotations 
of the doctor, the psychologist was attached to the 
medical division of the company rather than to the 
personnel department. 41-item bibliography.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


4663. Burtt, Harold E. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Applied psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. 
x, 821 p. $7.35.—This is a general applied psy- 
chology text, designed, according to the author, for 
both college and lay use. There are 26 chapters, 
divided as follows: 3 introductory, 3 on educational 
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applications; 2 entitled “Personal Efficiency” and 
“Vocational Guidance”; 3 on medicine and psycho- 
therapy; 4 on various legal applications; 6 on various 
phases of industrial work, including employment, 
efficiency, fatigue, accidents, and morale; 4 on ad- 
vertising; and a final chapter entitled “Outlying 
Fields."" Two appendices are of statistical nature. 
A large number of references appear in footnotes.— 
R. W. Husband. 


INDUSTRY 


4664. Cardinell, R. L. Music in industry. In 
Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, M., Music and medicine. 
(22: 4457), 352-—366.—In the functional use of music, 
the development is very similar in industry to that 
in medicine. Both industry and medicine can be of 
mutual assistance in music research programs. The 
use of music in both the rehabilitation of the sick, 
and in the attempts to adjust the normal individual 
to his work, should pay enormous dividends in 
human values. Music has been claimed to reduce 
fatigue and boredom in industry. Some reports are 
true, others are exaggerated. The overall production 
has been increased, dips in output curves have been 
reduced, absenteeism and early departure of piece- 
rate employees has been diminished, all through the 
use of music. But music should be programmed for 
the purpose desired, if successful outcomes are to be 
achieved. The purpose of the music is important. 
If it is to promote industrial efficiency, or merely 
entertainment, the programming will be different. 
From 2.5 to 3 hours in an 8-hour work-day, and in 
20 or 30 minute periods, has been found to give the 
most beneficial results. In spite of successful re- 
sults in the use of music in industry, and, although 
something is known of its laws of operation, a very 
great deal of research still remains to be done.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


4665. Williams, S. B., & Bartlett, N. R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Visibility on cathode- 
ray tube screens: problems and methods. J. Psy- 
chol., 1948, 25, 401-417.—The general features of 
equipment used in radar display are described. 
Special features of PPI (Plan Position Indicator) 
display judged to be of interest to psychologists are 
presented. Future development of display equip- 
ment will depend largely upon psychological re- 
search. Although some research has been begun, 
the whole program in this area is in its infancy. For 
some time to come problems and the results will 
probably be expressed in the engineer’s, rather than 
the psychologist’s, terminology. Psychological read- 
ers usually will require translation. A number of 
questions call for research. These questions are not 
outlined, but their general background has been 
sketched. Subsequent papers will deal directly with 
some of the main problems. The order in which 
problems are taken up is dictated as much by cir- 
cumstance as by logic. The logic depends upon our 
general knowledge of pertinent psychological vari- 
ables; the circumstance from availability of equip- 
ment.—M. Mercer, 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


4666. Williams, S. B., Bartlett, N. R., & King, E. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Visibility on 
cathode-ray tube screens: screen brightness. J. 
Psychol., 1948, 25, 455-466.—An investigation is 
reported which demonstrates that signal detectabil- 
ity in radar is comparable, visually speaking, with the 
usual differential sensitivity function ——M. Mercer. 


[See also abstract 4208. ] 


Business & COMMERCE 


4667. Nathan, Seymour L. General semantics in 
the business world. Lic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 
5, 22-30.—Business is pretty much neglected by 
general semantic writers. Since everyone is sub- 
jected to business transactions every day and because 
of the obvious neglect of the relationship of general 
semantics and business “‘. . . it is about time that 
some investigation and use be made of the methods 
of general semantics as applied to day-by-day busi- 
ness activities.’’ The following are referred to by 
the author as ‘‘areas of confusion in business activi- 
ties’’ and to which one can successfully apply general 
semantics: (1) Accounting and finance; (2) person 
to person relations; (3) acting before one has all the 
facts; (4) tension and strain of making decision, and 
(5) delayed reaction.—G. I. Corona. 


4668. Nixon, H. K. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Reliability of an absolute scale for rating familiarity. 
J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 243-251.—Respondents were 
asked to discriminate among 5 categories of famili- 
arity. The items to be rated were brand names such 
as Ivory Soap, Lehigh Portland Cement, Nuscom 
Tires. In continued use of this scale over a period of 
20 years it has been observed that the results from 
successive samples seem to show little variation. 
The problem was to discover some acceptable meas- 
ure of reliability which would confirm or disprove 
this general impression. 3 measures of central 
tendency of the data obtained through the use of 
the scale are described and methods of calculating 
the standard errors of such measures presented. It 
is concluded that the measure which is usually called 
the Weighted Average is to be preferred. With 
homogeneous samples the average ratings of brand 
names show relatively little variation from sample to 
sample.— M. Mercer. 


4669. Stephan, Frederick F. Measuring opinions, 
attitudes, and consumer wants. Mech. Engng, 
N. Y., 1948, 70, 432-433.—The author points out 
that the most difficult problems facing management 
are those involving human behavior. He argues 
for more extensive research from the social science 
point of view on both internal and external human 
relations. Basic research is held to be of primary 
importance, and the emphasis is on such problems as 
individual motivations and preferences, group be- 
havior, markets, and methods of measurement.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstract 4294. | 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 4670-4672 


PROFESSIONS 


4670. Dwyer, M. Theophane, Sister. (Catholic 
U., Washington, D. C.) A sociometric study among 
a selected group of students in nursing. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1947. 
46 p. $1.00.—Forty student nurses indicated the 3 
“most” and “least preferred” of their associates in 
4 types of activity—institutional, recreational, 
professional, and scholastic. Seniors were found to 
be less variable and more rigidly structured in their 
choices. Use of the technique is suggested in the 
training of nurses as a means of providing guidance 
for socialization of the “least preferred” and leader- 
ship opportunities for the ‘most preferred.’’-— 
J. C. Franklin. 

4671. Petersen, Shailer. The aptitude testing 
program of the American Dental Association. Coll. 
& Univ., 1948, 23, 212-216.—This is a preliminary 
report of the aptitude testing program established 
to determine the kind of students entering dentistry, 
and to determine data which would be useful in pre- 


dicting achievement in dental school. The program 
is still in an experimental stage.—G. S. Speer. 

4672. Whittaker, Alfred H. Occupational dis- 
eases of musicians. In Schullian, D. M., & Schoen, 
M., Music and medicine. (22: 4457), 218-243.— 
Claim has been made that medicine and music are 
sister arts. Vital statistics of U. S. (1857) found that 
the average length of life of musicians as 40.46 yr. 
compared to 55.25 yr. for physicians. Neurasthenia, 
hysteria and psychosthenic excitement are the most 
common disorders of musicians. Organic changes of 
the fingers, arms, muscles, nerves, throat and larynx, 
are also commonly found among musicians, in which 
cases, the treating physicians use psychotherapy. 
The eyes, lungs and muscles used in musical perform- 
ance are the parts of the bodies of musicians which 
are involved in “occupational diseases." The 
specific instruments seem to have specific afflictions, 
that is, nervous exhaustion in pianists and drummers, 
lung difficulties in singers and hornblowers, etc. In 
spite of tendencies to special ailments, musicians are 
usually of sound health and long-lived.—0O. I. 
Jacobsen. 
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Presents a More Accessible Method of Treating Patients. . . 
PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAP Y—Principles and Application 


By FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D., and THOMAS 
M. Frencu, M.D., with Staff Members of 
the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago. 
This book offers the results of a seven year study 
devoted to finding a shorter, less time-consuming 
and consequently more accessible method of 
treating patients with nervous and mental dis- 
orders. The collective research is based on the 


finding of 292 Institute cases, in addition to an 
almost equally large number of patients seen in 
private practice. The volume is addressed to 
psychiatrists, psychologists, general physicians, 
social workers, and to all whose work is closely 
concerned with human relationships. 


353 pages, $5.00 


Complete... Authoritative... Up-to-Dale 
CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By Ropert 8S. Woopwortnsa, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Revised Edition. 
revised and rewritten account of the major de- 
velopments that have occurred in nearly all of 
the existing schools of psychology—notably, 
behaviorism, Gestalt psychology, and psycho- 
A lucid, unbiased picture of the essen- 


This is a completely 


analysis. 


A Widely Acclaimed Study of... 


PERSONALITY awp THE 


Edited by J. McV. Hunt, Brown University. 
Brings together modern thought in all fields 
bearing on personality and behavior disorders. 
Forty authorities on psychiatry, psychology, 
mental hygiene, genetics, education, sociology, 
anthropology, physiology, neurology, and psy- 
choanalysis contribute their share to a better 


tial tenets, aims and methods of each school is 
This work 


is well suited for teaching in such courses as 


presented in an incisive, simple style. 


theoretical psychology, history of psychology, 
systematic psychology, or other related classes. 


280 pages, $3.00 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


understanding of the complex nature of the whole 
individual. Emphasis of the book rests upon 
the whole organism or person. Comprehensive 
in coverage, it provides a definitive work for 
clinicians, technicians, teachers, investigators, and 


students. 1,242 pages, 2 vols., $10.00 


Prowides a More Accurate Concepl of. . . 
THE PSYCHOLOGY or EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


By C. GARRISON, Maryland Siale 
Teachers College. This book aims to provide a 
more accurate concept of exceptional children 
and thereby aid principals, teachers and parents 
in giving these children more effective guidance. 
It is based upon a survey of hundreds of studies of 


widely scattered sources which the author has 
simplified and organized to make this body of 
material most readily usable. Throughout, the 
child is considered as a cooperative whole, not 
as a multiplicity of parts functioning more or 
less independently. 351 pages, $3.25 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY or ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


A Dynamic Approach 


By Louts P. Tuorpe, University of Southern tial facts, findings, and interpretations of ab- 
California; and BARNEY KATZ, University of norma! psychology are presented in organized 
Southern California. Written for the student 
taking his first course in the psychology of ab- 
normal behavior; also useful in courses dealing 
with mental hygiene, child development, clinical Major emphasis is placed upon the dynamics of 
psychology, and personality adjustment. Essen- aberrant behavior. 926 pages, $6.00 


form in terms of incidence, symptomatology, 
etiology, treatment, prognosis and prevention. 


Thorough... Offers a Definitive Girst Course 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by L. A. PENNINGTON, University of lems. Various methods employed by clinical 
Illinois; and 1. A. BERG, Pomona College. A psychologists and the treatment techniques 
beginning text that is designed to familiarize the evolved are also discussed. A valuable text for 
student with the broad field of clinical psychol- any student who intends to become a practic- 
ogy. The editors have given coverage to the ing psychologist or who wishes only a general, 
whole working field by their careful selection of well-founded knowledge of the subject. 

case histories and descriptions of behavior prob- 600 pages, $5.00 


A Modern Surwey of Piychological Investigations .. . 

A 

an 
WORK anv EFFORT—7r:- Psychology of Production 
By THOMAS ARTHUR RYAN, Cornell Uni- and gives a survey of current progress. Among Be: : 
versity. This text for students interested in in- the problems treated are training and learning, a 
dustrial psychology is a systematic survey of the control of accidents, the selection of workers, Pye. 
psychological investigations concerned with the motivation of the worker, and such. Conclusions as <a 
productivity of men and women at work. It at presented are drawn from varied research based es 3 
once presents an evaluated account of the knowl- upon reliable experimental and statistical tech- Be 
edge that has been accumulating for many years niques. 323 pages, $4.50 a a 
Gills the practical needs of a course in... 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 
By Louts P. The University of South- mental and psychological growth, with special 
ern California. In this text for the undergrad- emphasis upon environmental influences of the 7a =e 
uate course on Child Psychology, the personal and home, school and community. Research ma- Bia. % 
social development of the child at increasingly terials, clinical studies, and samplings of views Ba 4 ‘ 
high levels of development is viewed as the of prominent workers are reviewed. a fn 
central problem. It includes studies of physical, 781 pages, $4.50 = 3 
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OUTSTANDING McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


THE COMMONSENSE PSYCHIATRY OF DR. ADOLF MEYER 
By Alfred Lief. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Science. 677 pages, 6x 9 (1948), $6.50 


Working in close consultation with Dr. Meyer, Alfred Lief, a noted biographer, has edited fifty-two selected 
journal articles, reports and addresses and linked them together with an absorbing biographical account of 
the eminent psychiatrist. This source book traces the development of his commonsense approach to the 
problems of psychiatry. It presents Dr. Meyer’s teaching, in his own words, of his principle of treating the 
“whole” patient, mind and body, and provides as well a fascinating story of his life and work. 


THERAPY THROUGH INTERVIEW 


By Stanley G. Law, M.D., Minnesota Psychiatric Institute. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Science. 
313 pages, 54 x 84, $4.50 


A useful treatment for the physician who finds a need for psychotherapy in dealing with his emotionally 
disturbed patients. The book is not a textbook of psychiatry but an attempt to create skilled psychiatrists 
out of general practitioners. The material is limited to interview techniques, illustrating the handling of 
emotional difficulties by the dialogue methods using everyday non-technical language. Dr. Law demon- 
strates such technique aptly with typical examples of the usual kinds of cases which come to the general 


practitioner. 


THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By David Krech, University of California and Richard S. Crutchfield, Swarthmore College. McGraw- 
Hill Publications in Psychology. 622 pages, 6x 9, illustrated, $4.50 


A systematic interpretative account of social behavior showing applications of the science of psychology to 
current social problems. Social behavior is explained in terms of laboratory-tested principles which general 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and anthropology have been dealing with for some time. A large portion 
of the text is devoted to basic principles. These principles are then “‘spelled out” in their operation in such 
behavior as racial prejudice, labor-management conflict, propaganda, group morale, leadership, inter- 
national tensions, etc. 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. An Introductory Textbook 


By Donald M. Johnson, University of Minnesota. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 490 
pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $3.50 


A well-balanced survey of the essentials of psychology. The text integrates the general principles and 
individual differences, and experimental psychology and clinical psychology. The author refers often to 
current events, literary figures and political affairs. Leading personalities are ‘“‘analyzed.’"’ The many 
illustrations, examples of psychological tests, pictographs, etc., enliven the work and heighten the student’s 
interest. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Compiled and edited by Wayne Dennis 


These 60 readings, ranging from Aristotle to the present day, provide source material on the most 
significant events in the field of psychology. It is intended for use in courses in the History of 
Psychology, Schools and Systems of Psychology, and, as supplementary material, in other courses. 
Shorter works are presented in their entirety; longer ones are carefully abridged. Some import- 
- a and French contributions are here made available in translation for the first time. 
rice $4. 


THEORIES OF LEARNING 


By Ernest Hilgard 


This book, for college courses in Psychology and Education at the senior or graduate level, pre- 
sents a critical introduction to ten contemporary learning theories. After an introductory chap- 
ter on the nature of learning, the author devotes each succeeding chapter to one theoretical system, 
illustrating it by a typical series of experiments to which the system has led, then evaluating its 
contributions to our understanding of the broad problems of learning. A final chapter gives the 
author's own point of view. Price $3.75 


| standard 
| ELECTRIC PANELS (a 
FOR PYSCHOLOGY 
LABORATORIES, 
| Standard will design and 


sco or precision timers especially suitable ments any kind of spe- ? 

for paychological work. These instruments , cial electrical test and Pauw University 

are 


t for continuous service with accura- | distribution panels, used 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC, 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


cies as high as -+- or — .001 of a second. | = varioua types of electrical services in the operation 


Controls may be manual or automatic and 
can be tied in with imental apparatus 


chological ap tus. 
statf of Standard laboratory engineers is main- 


for timing reactions other tests. tained for consultation and layout work in connection 
Bulletin No. 153 gives full descriptions of | with new or existing laboratories. We will be glad to 


i odels with prices, and will be fur- ; help you plan for this equipment, without obligation. 
sequent. klet No. 142 gives more complete information. 
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by HEINZ WERNER 


Professor of Psychology, Clark University 


Tuts introduction to developmental psychology was originally 
published in Germany; its first American edition appeared in 
1940. This work has been recognized by psychologists in both 
Europe and America as a contribution of the greatest significance. 
The revised edition brings the material up to date throughout, 
with many additions to the bibliography and notes. 

Part One of the volume considers the methods and problems 
of developmental psychology, and Part Two comprises a full and 
admirably caabel cat discussion of primitive mental activities. 
The author draws upon the literature of child psychology, social 
psychology, psycho-pathology, animal psychology, and cultural 
anthropology. 

Tue purpose of the treatise is to compare the general laws of 
mental development as they are revealed, not only in the mental 
growth of the child, but in history and anthropology. The 
author compares the dynamics of growth in the child with those 
in our historical evolution. 

Proressor Gorpon AL.port, of Harvard University, calls the 
book “one of the most important additions in recent years to 
America’s store of psychological literature.” Professor Gardner 
Murphy of Columbia University considers it “one of the great 
books on psychology of this era.” 

chology, social psychology, clinical psychology, personality 
will find this stud of the universa 
1 of mental development an original and stimulating 
volume. 


Copies will be sent on approval 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1257 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


cA Distinguished Contribution to Psychology 


Comparative Psychology 


Mental Development 


Price $5.00 
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